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IPHIGENIA AT TAURIS. 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 
IN FIVE ACTS. 
( Translated from the German of Goéthé.) 


ACT II—SCENE I. 
Orestes. Pylades. 


Orestes. We tread the path of Death, and at each step 
My soul is more composed. When to Apollo 
I prayed, to free me from the avenging fiends 
That ever dogged my steps, he seemed to promise, 
That, in the temple of his much loved sister, 
Who rules o’er Tauris, I should find assistance 
And relief. This plighted God’s word 
So full of hope, is sure of its fulfilment, 

For, with my life, my sufferings soon will end. 
Beautiful Sun! how easy to resign 

Thy light, to one whose heart the hand of God 
Has crushed to numbness. If no laurelled death, 
The price of glorious victory awaits 

The sons of Atreus—if, like my brave father, 
Like all my ancestors, it be my doom 

To die a bloody death, so let it be. 

Better to bleed before the altar here 

Than in a corner, by the assassin hand 

Of anear kinsman. Fiends of Tartarus, 

Who dog my steps, while yet [ walk the earth, 
And, like the sleuth-hound, snuff the blood that marks them, 
Let me alone! soon | go down to you. 

The light of day no more shall be polluted 

By sight of youor me; nor earth’s green carpet 
Be stained by Demon feet. There, in your den, 
I'll seek you out; there, where one equal fate 
Shall seal us all in everlasting night. 

Thee, Pylades, companion of my crime, 

Though innocent, thee, partner of my doom! 

] grieve to bear thee to that mournful land, 
Untimely snatched away. Thy life or death 
Alone awakens hope or fear in me. 

Pylades. Not yet, like thee, Orestes, am I ready 
The abode of Ghosts to visit. Still 1 hope, 
Among the tangled paths that seem to tend 
A!] downward to black night, to find a way 
That leads to life again. Of death I think not. 

I wait the pleasure of the Gods, and hope, 

That they will yet provide a glad escape. 

Death, whether feared or no, comes when he will, 
But when, to sever our devoted locks, 

The Priestess lifts her hand, I still shall think 
Only of thine and my deliverance. Rouse 

Thy soul from this despondency. Our danger 

Is but increased by doubt. Did not Apollo 
Plight thee his word, that in bis Sister’s Temple 
Aid—solace—safe return were all prepared ? 
The words of Gods are not ambiguons, 

Though thus the afflicted and desponding deem. 

Orestes. ‘The web of destiny my mother spread 
Over my infant head, and as I grew 
In likeness to my father, tho’ I spoke not, 

My presence,to her paramour and her 
Was a severe rebuke. Alas! How often 
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When, musing @’er the fire, sad Electra 

Sat solitary in the large old hall, 

| anxiously have climbed into her lap, 

And stared with wondering eyes upon her tears. 

Then of our noble father would she speak : 
And I, in eager longing to be with him, 

Now wished myself at Troy, now him at home. 

Then came the hour— 

Pylades. O let that be a theme 
For nightly converse among hellish ghosts : 

We, from the memory of brighter days, 

Must gather strength for new heroic effort. 

The Gods have use for good men here on earth, 

To do their will, and still they count on thee, 

Nor gave thee as companion to thy Father, 

When he reluctantly went down to Oreus. 
Orestes. O! had I caught his hem and followed him. 
Pylades. Much cause have I to thank’ the hand that 

saved thee; 

For what were I without thee, since with thee, 

And for thy sake alone, from infancy, 

I’ve wished to live. 

Orestes. Remind me not, I pray thee, 
Of those bright days, when, in thy father’s house, 
I found a refuge, where his prudent care 
Tenderly nursed the bruised and blighted blossom, 
While thou, forever gay and light of heart, 
Sporting around me like a butterfly 
O’er a dark flower hovering, to my soul 
Imparted the glad cheerfulness of thine, 

Till 1, forgetful of my fate, and swayed 
By youthful sympathy, would lose myself 
In dreams enthusiastic. 

Pylades. It was then 
My life began—then when I first loved thee. 

Orestes. More truly say that then thy griefs began. 
Horrible fate! That I, thus plague-infected 
And driven from society, must bear 
Anguish and death to others in my bosom. 

Go where I will, tho’ all before was health, 
The blooming cheek grows pale at my approach 
And weurs the marks of death, certain tho’ slow. 

Pylades. Were poison in thy breath, Orestes, | 
Should be the first to perish ; but thou seest me 
Still full of cheerful confidence and courage ; 

And Love and Confidence are wings that bear 
To great achievements. 

Orestes. Great achievements! Yes, 
The time has been when we to such looked forward, 
When we on mount and vale pursued our prey, 

And hoped to see the day, when rivalling 

The courage and the prowess of our fathers, 

We too, with club and sword, might hunt the monster, 
Or track the robber to his cave, and then 

When, leaning on each other, we would sit 

At evening, looking out o’er the broad sea, 

The rippling wave breaking against our feet, 

And all the world spread out before our eyes: 

Then would we grasp the sword, and deeds of glory 
Through the dark future glittered like the stars 

Whose countless host spangled the night’s black brow. 

Pylades. The work the soul proposes to herself: 
Is infinite, still burning to achieve 
Deeds of such splendor, as at once may rival 
The glories which are still the poet’s theme, 
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Echoed through distant lands and distant ages. 
How sweet, at evening, with the harp’s full tone 
To drink the strains that tell our father’s deeds! 
How poor and paltry, when compared with these, 
Is all we can achieve! And so we chase 
A shadowy phantom that still flies before us, 
And thus, unmindful of the path we tread, 
We see not that it is the self-same path 
That still the traces of their footsteps bears. 
In the far distance, o’er the mountain tops, 
I’loating on golden clouds, we see their shadows, 
And these, our fancy’s creatures, we pursue. 
I cannot deem him wise, whose only thought 
Is how he best may win the applause of men, 
And thou hast cause to thank the Gods that they 
Already have achieved so much through thee. 
Orestes. Let him be thankful, who is made a blessing 
To those he loves. Who turns aside misfortune, 
Extends his kingdom and secures his frontier, 
While enemies before him fall or fly. 
Me they have made their butcher, and the blood 
Of a still honored mother stains my hand, 
A deed accursed accursedly avenging. 
This was their work, and this has been my ruin. 
Trust me, against the house of Tantalus 
Their hate is fixed, and I, the last, am doomed 
To die a guilty and dishonored death. 
Pylades. The Gods do not avenge upon the Son 
The misdeeds of the Father. Good or had, 
Each the reward of his own acts receives. . 
The Parent's blessing, not his curse, descends 
Upon his race. 
Orestes. Have blessings brought us hither? 
_ Pylades. It is at least the high will of the Gods. 
, Orestes. And so their will has brought us to destruction. 
Pylades. Do thou their bidding, and await their will. 
His sister to Apollo bear, that they 
Henceforth in Delphi may together dwell 
Revered by higlitsouled Greece, and for this deed 
The illustrious pair will grace thee with their favor 
And from the fiends of Tartarus rescne thee. 
This holy grove already screens thee from them. 
Orestes. Then I may hope at least a quiet death. 
Pylades. Quite different, and not | think unskilful 
Has been my augury of the event 
From that which is and has been. Who can say 
That in the councils of the Gods this work, 
Long since decreed, is not now ripening. 
Diana longs to leave this rugged shore, 
The rude barbarians and their human victims. 
We to this noble deed have been appointed, 
On us it is imposed, and here we see 
That force conducts us to the enterprise. 
Orestes. How happily dost thou accommodate 
To thine own wish the counsels of the Gods! 
Pylades. What is Man’s prudence, if it listens not, 
With heedful ear, to aught that indicates 
The will of those above’ They call the hero, 
Whose hand is stained with crime, to expiate 
His guilt by high achievement. Things that seem 
Impossible are set before him. He succeeds, 
And by his penance serves both Gods and Men 
Who honor him. 
Orestes. If "tis my destiny 
Again to live and act, then from my brow 
I pray some God to take the dizzy spell, 
That onward to the dead urges my feet, 
Along a path slippery with Mother’s blood ;— 
The fount, that, gushing from a Mother’s wounds, 
Still pours its strains upon me, let him dry. 
Pylades. Be not impatient. You increase the evil, 























































































































































































































































| And on yourself the Furies’ office take. 








| Compose yourself, and leave to me the task 


| Of thinking for us both: then when the hour 


Of action comes, when we must move in concert, 


| I call on thee, and we advance together 


| With well considered boldness to our purpose. 
Orestes. Surely it is Ulysses speaks. 

| Pylades. Nay, mock not. 

| Each one must choose a hero to his taste, 

Whose footsteps, up the steeps of high Olympus 

| He toils to follow. Let me frankly own, 

| That, in my view, bold deeds are not disgraced 

| By being joined with prudent weariuess. 

Orestes. I deem him brave, who goes straight to his aim. 

Pylades. And therefore have I not consulted with thee 

\In the step I've taken. From our guards I learn, 

| That here a foreign and a Godlike Woman 

Restrains the bloody Jaw, her only offerings 

Incense, and prayer, and a pure heart. They praise 

Her gentleness, and think her of the race 

Of Amazons, from dire misfortune flying. 

| Orestes. It seems her light sway now has lost its power. 

The criminal, who bears upon his brow 

A curse as broad as night, no sooner comes 

| Than pious blood-thirst straight to our destruction 

| Strikes off the fetter from the ancient custom. 

| No woman now could sway the tyrants mood. 
Pylades. Well for us tis a Woman: for a Man— 

|The best among them,—quickly trains his mind 

To cruelty, and makes at last a law 

| Of that he once detested. Constant Woman 

Clings to the purpose she has once conceived, 

Stedfast for good or ill—but most for good. 

But peace! She comes. Leave me to deal with her. 

|*T would not be safe at once to tell our names, 

Or trust her with our fate. But step aside, 

And shun her, ’till I speak with you again. 


| 
| 
| 





SCENE 2. 
Pylades. Iphigenia. 
Iphigenia. What and whence art thou, stranger? To my 
eye 


Thy aspect speaks thee rather Greek than Scythian. [She 
takes off his chains.] 
I give thee dangerous freedom. May the Gods 
Avert the dreadful doom that threatens thee ! 
Pylades. Sweet voice! O! welcome sound! My mother 
tongue 
Spoke in a foreign land, at once recalling 
My home’s blue mountains to my captive eye. 
Oh! Let my manifest delight assure thee 
That | too am a Greek ; for while my spirit 
Dwelt on thy beauteous aspect, I forgot 
My helpless wretchedness. Unless some spell 
Has sealed thy lips, then tell me, I beseech thee, 
The stem whence thou thy godlike lineage drawest. 
Iphigenia. A Priestess, chosen by the Goddess self, 
And consecrated by herself, speaks to thee. 
Let this suffice thee. Say now who thou art, 
And what unhappy fate has brought thee hither 
Together with thy friend. 
Pylades. The task is easy 
To tell the dire evil that pursues us. 
Oh! that thou couldst to us,—Oh ! heavenly maid, 
The light of hope as easily impart. 
We come from Crete. Adrastus is our father. 
My name is Cephalus—his youngest son, 
And he, the oldest hope of our house 
Is called Laodamas. Between us stood 
Another wild and rude, who in the sports 
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Of Childhood (the cement of brother's love) 

Already stood aloof. While yet my Father 

Fought before Troy, we all obeyed our mother; 

But after his return, laden with spoils, 

His sudden death a fatal strife engendered 

Between these brothers for the crown contending. 

The elder I supported. Soon his brother 

Fell by his hand, and the blood-guilty wretch, 

The Furies now with fiery rage pursue. 

Iphigenia. Is Troy then fallen? Stranger tell me truly. 

Pylades. Tis fallen. Oh! assure us of escape. 
Accelerate the aid a God has promised. 

Have pity on my brother. One kind word 

] earnestly entreat you to vouchsafe him. 

Shaken by Memory, or Joy, or Pain, 

His inmost soul is presently assailed 

By feverish insanity, which gives 

His beauteous mind a victim to the Furies. 

Iphigenia. Severe thy fate. But for a while forget it, 
Till you have told me what I long-to learn. 

Pylades. The lofty City, which, for ten long years 
Withstood the hosts of Greece, now lies in ruins, 
Fallen to rise no more. But there the graves 
Of many of our heroes keep alive 
The sad remembrance of that hostile shore. 

There lies Achilles, with his handsome friend. 
Iphigenia. Ye godlike images !—Are ye but dust ? 
Pylades. And Palamedes—Telamonian Ajax, 

These too their native country saw no more. 
Iphigenia. He speaks not of my father: names him not 

Among the fallen. Still he lives to me, 

And I may hope to see him. O, my Heart! 

Pylades. But happier far the thousands that there met 
A bitter-sweet death from a hostile hand 
Than they for whom the offended Gods prepared 
New forms of terror, and, instead of triumph, 

Death unexpected, waiting their return. 

Does then the voice of Man ne’er reach you here, 

Telling, where’er it spreads, of horrid deeds 

Such as have filled Mycenz’s halls with mourning ? 

Is it still new to thee, that Clytemnestra 

Assisted by Afgystheus, slew her husband, 

Upon the very day of his return? 

I see that thou dost reverence the race 

Of this great King, and that thy breast in vain 

Struggles against the horror of my words. 

Art thou the daughter of a friend? Art thou 

Sprung from a neighboring State. Conceal it not; 

And do not bear me hard that I am first 

To announce these horrors. 


Iphigenia. O! the dreadful deed ! 
How was it done? 
Pylades. The day of his arrival, 


Refreshed and rested, coming from the bath, 
From his wife’s hand the King his garment asked, 
When she a tangled web of many folds 
Over his noble head and shoulders threw ; 
And as he vainly strove to disengage 
Himself therefrom, the traitorous A2gystheus 
Stabbed him; dismissing to the realm of death, 
With veiled head, this mighty prince. 
Iphigenia. But say 
What recompense rewarded the accomplice. 
Pylades. A Crown 4nd Bed that were already his. 
Iphigenia. Then "twas vile lust that caused the mon- 
strous deed. 
Pylades. That and a cherished sense of old resentment. 
Iphigenia. How had the King offended? 
Pylades. _ By a deed 
Which, could such murder ever be excused, 


Opposed the sailing of the Greeks from Aulis 
By adverse winds. To Aulis then he lures her 
With Iphigenia her oldest daughter, 

Who, at the altar of Diana fell 

A bleeding victim for the wea! of Greece. 
This, it is said, implanted in her heart 

A hate so deadly, that Aigystheus’ suit 

Was well received, and she herself entangled 
Her Husband in the snare of death— 
Iphigenia. 

We meet again. [She veils herself and withdraws.] 
Pylades, {alone.] She is indeed much moved 
By the misfortunes of this royal house. 
Whoe’er she be, she surely knew the King, 
And, happily for us, she has been sold 

Out of some noble house and hither sent. 
Be still my heart, and let us prudently 

And cheerfully pursue the leading star 
Kindled by Hope to light us on our way. 


Enough. 


ACT IIl.—SCENE 1. 


Iphigenia. Orestes. 


Iphigenia. Unhappy Man! I loose thy bonds, a sign 
Of a more wretched fate. The Sanctuary 
Gives liberty, which, like the flickering ray 

That lights the last glance of the sick man’s eye, 
Is but the messenger of Death. As yet 

| can not, dare not, to myself admit 

That you are lost. Can I with murderous hand 
To death devote you? And, while here I rule 

As Priestess of Diana, none besides 

Shall touch your heads. But if 1 should decline 
The office which the angry King demands, 

One of my maidens he at once will choose 

As my snccessor, and my burning wishes 

Will then be all that I can give to aid you, 

Dear Countryman ; if the most abject slave 

Has touched the hearth of our paternal Gods, 
Here, in this foreign land, he were most welcome. 
What blessings on thy head should | invoke, 
Who com’st in likeness of the god-like heroes, 
Whose names my parents taught me to revere, 
Soothing and flattering my inmost heart 

With bright hopes kindled by the thought. 

Orestes. Does prudence 
Injoin concealment of thy name and race, 

Or may I hope that she who meets me here, 
In form a Goddess, will disclose herself? 

Iphigenia. Thoushalt know me. But first explain to me 
That which thy brother has but half revealed; 

The cruel fate which at their threshold met 
The Chiefs who from the fall of Troy returned. 
Tho’ young when hither brought, I well remember 
The shrinking eye with which, in awe and wonder, 
1 gazed upon those heroes. As they moved, 

It was as if Olympus had sent down 

The forms of ancient glory to aftright 

The towers of Llion: and among them there 
Stood Agamemnon, lordly above all. 

Oh! tell me. Entering his house, he fell 
By treason of Afgystheus and his wife? 

Orestes. Thou sayest it. 

Iphigenia. Poor Mycenz! Wo to thee! 
And thus the wild hands of the race of Tantalus 
Have scattered curse on curse; and like the weed, 
Shaking its withered head, have strewed around 
Innumerable seeds, from which have sprung 
Kindred assassins for their childrens’ children, 





Might have excused it. It was when a Goddess 


And mutual hate implacable. Oh! tell me 
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What of thy brother’s words the cloud of horror 
Hid from my mind. The last of that great stock, 
The lovely boy, Orestes, destined yet 

To be the avenger of his father’s fall! 

Oh! how did he escape that day of blood? 

Has a like destiny entangled him 

In Death’s dark net? O! tell me he was saved. 
Say that he lives. Say that Electra lives. 

Orestes. They live. 

Iphigenia. Oh Golden Sun! lend me thy rays, 
Thy brightest rays, and lay them as an offering 
Before Jove’s throne, for | am poor and dumb. 

Orestes. If hospitable rights, or nearer tie 
Connect thee with that royal house, as now 
Thy beautiful delight would indicate, 

] pray thee tame thy heart, and hold it steady ; 
For insupportable the sudden change 

From joy to anguish. Agamemnon’s death 

Is all thou knowest ? 

Iphigenia. 

Orestes. 

Iphigenia. 

Orestes. 

Iphigenia. 

her. 

Orestes. She also from the land of hope has gone. 

Iphigenia. What! Died she raving? Shedding her own 
blood ? 

Orestes. No: but her blood brought death. 

Iphigenia. Speak more distinctly. 
Task not my mind to think. Uncertainty 
Flaps round my frighted head her thousand wings. 

Orestes. Thus have the Gods selected me to bear 
The tidings of a deed which I would hide 
In the unfathomable hollow realm =, 

Of hellish night. Thy lovely lips constrain me 
To speak against my will; but they may ask, 
And not in vain, an effort yet more painful. 
Electra rescued and concealed her brother 

After his father’s fall, and Strophius, 

His father’s kinsman, willingly received him, 
And brought him up with Pylades, his son, 

Who soon the fairest ties of friendship bound 
Around the Orphan. Then within their souls 
Grew up with them the burning thirst of vengeance 
For the King’s death. Sudden and in disguise 
They bear the tidings of Orestes’ death 

With that which seemed his ashes to Mycenez. 
The Queen receives them kindly to her house: 
Orestes to Electra is made known: 

Within him she rekindles the revenge 

Quenched by the holy presence of his mother: 
Secretly leads him to the fatal spot 

Where fell his father, where the trace of blood, 
So foully shed with faint and ominous stripes 
The floor oft vainly washed, still foully stained : 
With tongue of fire each circumstance she told, 
Picturing her life of wretched servitude, 

The lucky traitor’s arrogance, the danger 

That, from the step-dame hatred of the mother, 
Threatened ‘er children: then that same old dagger, 
Which, on the house of Tantalus, so long 

Had sped its rage, she forced into his hand, 

And by that hand—her Son’s—fell Clytemnestra. 

Iphigenia. Immortal Gods! who, floating upon clouds, 
Spend the pure day in bliss; is it for this 
That ye from all mankind have severed me, 

And here so long have kept’ me near yourselves, 

Charged only with the childlike task of nursing 

The holy fire ;—that you have drawn my soul 

To mount like flame in holy aspirations 


And is not that enough? 
But half the tale of horror hast thou heard. 
What more ?’ Orestes and Electra live. 
And fearest thou nothing then for Clytemnestra? 
Nothing: for neither hope nor fear can save 


Up to your dwellings, but that | at last 
The horrors of my house should feel more deeply ? 
But tell me of Orestes. Wretched man! 
Orestes. O! would that one could tell thee of his death! 
For from the victim’s streaming blood arose 
The Mother’s Ghost, calling Night’s ancient daughters, 
“Let not the Matricide escape—pursue him, 
To you he is devoted.” At the call 
Their hollow eyes glare eagerly around 
With eagle-glance. Within their caverns black 
All is a stir, and, from their deep recesses, 
Doubt and Repentance, their congenial allies, 
Creep on their victim. Acheron’s foul pit 
Sends up a vapor, on whose boiling clouds 
The image of his crime is shadowed forth, 
Frighting to frenzy his blood-guilty soul, 
While they, tho’ to destruction fated, still 
Trampling the beauteous surface of the earth, 
(The garden of the Gods,) from which of old 
A curse had banished them, with flying feet 
Pursue the fugitive, and but give rest 
To frighten him anew. 
Iphigenia. Unhappy man! 
His case is like thine own, and thou too feelest 
All the poor wanderer suffers. 
Orestes. What sayest thou ? 
What is the case that seems so much like his? 
Iphigenia. A brother’s murder in like manner preys 
On thee. Your younger brother told me this. 
Orestes. Great soul! I cannot bear that thou shouldest be 
Deceived by one false word. A stranger may 
A web of falsehood for a stranger weave 
To snare the crafty in his purposed fraud. 
Between us be the Truth. I am Orestes. 
This guilty head yearns for the grave and seeks 
For death in every shape—in all shapes welcome..- 
Whoe’er thou art, for thee and for my friend 
I wish deliverance, but not for me. 
I see thou art reluctant to remain : 
Then find the means of flight, and leave me here. 
Let my dead body tumble from the rock. 
Let my warm blood stream.down into the Sea, 
And bring a curse upon this savage shore. 
Go ye to find a home in beauteous Greece, 
And cheerfully commence your lives anew. [ He withdraws. | 
Iphigenia. Fulfilment! Fairest daughter of the Father 
Of Gods, at length to me thou hast descended. 
Thy image vast displays itevif before me. 
My lifted look scarce reaches to thy hands, 
Which, filled with golden fruits and wreathes of bliss, 
The treasures of Olympus shower on me. 
As royal bounty, by its rich profusion 
Betrays the royal giver, since to him 
That, which to thousands would be wealth, is nothing ; 
So you, ye Gods, are recognized in bounties, 
Wisely withheld at first, then wisely given, 
At fittest moment. What is best for us 
Is known to you alone. Before your eyes 
Expands the wide realm of futurity, 
Which still the starry misty veil of evening 
Shuts nightly from our view. Calmly ye hear 
Our prayers, which still, with childlike eagerness, 
Would speed your purposes. Your hands pluck not 
Heaven’s golden fruit till ripe, and wo to him 
Who, with impatient violence would snatch it, 
Yet crude, and fraught with death to him that eats. 
Oh! that this happiness so long delayed, 
Vanish not like the shade of a lost friend, 
Leaving the baffled heart to threefold misery. 





Orestes, {returning.] If on the Gods thou callest, for thee 
and Pylades, 
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Name not my name with yours. Thou canst not save 

The guilty, tho’ you share his curse and doom. 
Iphigenia. My fate to thine is bound indissolubly. 
Orestes. Not so; let me alone, without a partner, 

Go to the dead. For couldst thou, with thy veil, 

The guilty screen from death, thou couldst not hide him 

From eyes that never sleep. Thy presence now, 

Oh heavenly being! awes them to a distance, 

But does not drive them off. Their brazen feet, 

Though bold, yet dare not tread this hallowed soil 

And consecrated grove ; but from afar, 

I still at times can hear their horrid laugh. 

Thus couch the wolves around the tree that yields 

A refuge to the traveller. At the gate 

They lie encamped, and, as I leave this grove, 

Then will they rise, tossing their serpent heads, 

And, scattering dust, will crive their prey before them. 
Iphigenia. Canst thou, Orestes, hear a friendly word. 
Orestes. Spare it for those the Gods love. 


Iphigenia. To new hope 
The gods now light thee. 
Orestes. Aye; through smoke and horror 


A pale ray glances from the Stygian stream, 
That lights my soul to hell. 


Iphigenia. No other sister 
Hadst thou, besides Electra. 
Orestes. None that I knew. 


A happy fate, tho’ as it seemed to us, 
Most dreadful, soon the oldest snatched away 
From all the horrors that o’erhung our house. 
But cease to question thus ; and do not thou 
Take part with the Frinnys. They blow 
The ashes from my soul, in savage rapture, 
And suffer not the embers of that fire, 
Which has consumed our house, to die away 
Within my heart.. Oh! will it burn forever, 
Kindled and fanned, and with Hell-sulphur fed, 
Torturing my soul ? 
Iphigenia. I bring sweet incense 
And cast it on the flame. Oh! let the breath 
Of love’s soft whispering cool thy bosoms glow. 
Orestes !—dearest ! Understandest thou not ? 
Or has the presence of the dreadful demons 
Dried up thy blood? Is there a spell that creeps 
Upon thy limbs, as if the head of Gorgon 
Had petrified thee. -If a mother’s blood, 
In hollow accents, summons thee to Hell, 
Shall not a blessing from a Sister’s lips 
Call down the helpful Gods from high Olympus ? 
Orestes. It calls! It calls! And wouldst thou too de- 
stroy me? 
Harbors a fury in thy breast? Who art thou, 
Whose voice thus agitates my frighted heart, 
Down in its lowest depths ? 
Iphigenia. In thy deep heart 
It doth proclaim itself. Orestes, see ! 


Tis 1. ’Tis Iphigenia. See, I live. 
Orestes.. Thou. 
Iphigenia.. ° My Brother!!! 
Orestes. Away, and let me be. 


Touch not these locks, I warn me; for from me, 

As from Creusa’s bridal robe, a flame 

Contagious—inextinguishable spreads. 

Forbear and let me meet like Hercules 

Disgraceful death with voiceless self-control. 
Iphigenia. Thou shalt not die. 

thee 

One calm word! Solve my doubts and make me sure 

That happiness, so long, so vainly prayed for, 

Is not unreal. Joy and grief by turns «= 


Oh! could I hear from 


A stranger’s presence, but my inmost heart 
Impels me to my brother, as by force. 
Orestes. 1s this Lyxzus’ Temple ; and his Priestess 
With holy but licentious rage possessed ? 
Iphigenia. Oh hear me! Look upon me! O! behold 
How, after long, long years, my heart expands 
To bless, and yearns to kiss the dearest head 
Earth e’er again can bear for me. My arms, 
Long stretched to empty walls, are spread to ciasp thee. 
Oh let me! Let me! Not more purely streams 
The eternal fountain from Parnassus flowing, 
And to the golden valley gurgling down 
From rock to rock, than gushes from my heart 
The billowy stream, that, with a sea of bliss, - 
Surrounds me. Oh, Orestes! Oh, my brother! ! 
Orestes. Beautiful Nymph, I trust sot to thy arts. 
Dian demands strict servants, and avenges 
The profanation of her sanctuary. 
Remove thine arm; and if thou needs must save 
And love a youth, and make him tender proffers 
Of fairest fortune, turn thee to my friend, 
A worthier man than I, He wanders there 
Upon that rocky path. Go find him out: 
Disclose your purpose to him, and spare me. 
Iphigenia. Recall thy thoughts, my brother. 
Her thou hast found, nor call a sister’s joy, 
Pure heavenly rapture—guilty, shameful lust. 
Oh! take delusion from his staring eye, 
Nor let the moment of my highest joy 
Be turned to threefold wretchedness. Look on me! 
It is thy sister: ’Tis thy long lost sister. 
The Goddess from the altar rescued me ; 
Sheltered me here in her own sanctuary : 
Thou art a captive offered as a victim, 
And in the Priestess findest thy long lost sister. 
Orestes. Uuhappy Woman! Now the Sun shall witness 
The last scene of the horrors of our house. 
Is not Electra here ? She too with us 
Should perish here, and not reserve her life 
To meet, at last, a still more cruel fate. 
Priestess, lead on! I follow to the altar. 
Our ancient race is trained to fratricide 
By far-descended custom. O ye Gods! 
| thank you that so young you cut me off 
Yet childless! And do thou too be advised. 
Set not thy love upon the sun and stars, 
But to the realm of darkness follow me. 
As dragons bred beside a sulphur pool 
Devour each other, so our savage brood 
Preys on itself. Come! Childless, guiltless come ! 
Go down with me! Thou lookest at me with pity. 
Forbear! With such looks, Clytemnestra 
Gazed on her son, and tried to reach his’ heart. 
In vain! Her breast he smote ; the Mother fell. 
Indignant spirit rise! Draw ‘near ye Furies ! 
Hedge us around, and at the spectacle, 
The last ard horridest prepared by you, 
Be present !.”Tis not hatred nor revenge 
That whets her-knife. She is a loving Sister 
Forced to the deed. Nay, weep not! Thou art guiltless. 
Nothing, since childhood, have I ever loved 
As I could love thee, Sister. Lift thy steel! 
Spare not, but open through my breast a way 
To the warm stream of love that seethes within. [He sinks 
exhausted. } 
Iphigenia. This bliss! This misery! They are too much 
To bear alone. O, Pylades! where art thou ? 
Oh precious friend! Where shall I find thine aid? 
goes out.) 
Orestes, [rousing himself.| One more! One more! Reach 
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Whirl through my soul. 1 shudder to approach 
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The last refreshing cup. Life’s spasm soon 

Shall from my breast be washed. The tranquil spirit, 
Bathed in the fountain of forgetfulness, 

Floats softly. To the ever-during mist 

Ye shades receive me. In your resting-place 

The hunted Son of Earth may now find comfort. 
What whispering is this among the twigs ? 

What sounds come murmuring through the doubtful gloom? 
Come they to welcome the new guest ? What’s this ? 
This crowd, whose high demeanor might denote 
Princes assembled in their social hour. 

How peacefully they mix—the old and young ; 
Women and Men together, all how godlike, 

And all how like each other. Yes: Tis they, 

The fathers of my race. There Atreus walks 

And with Thyestes speaks in confidence. 

The boys sport round them. Is there then among you 
No hatred now? Has all resentment vanished 

With the Sun’s light. Then I too may be welcome, 
And mingle freely in your proud procession. 

Hail Fathers! "Tis Orestes comes to greet you. 

Last of your race, he reaped what you had sown, 
And bowed beneath the curse, he hither comes, 
Where burthens sit more lightly. O, receive him 
Into your circle. Here, where hatred lives not, 
Thee Atreus, thee Thyestes—both I honor. 

But let me see my father, whom in life 

I saw but once. O, Father! Is it thou? 

Is that my Mother, whom in confidence 

Thou leadest ? Does she dare to touch thy hand? 
Then may Orestes too draw near to her 

And ery, “ Behold thy Son!” Behold your Son! 

Oh bid him welcome ! In our house on earth 
Greeting was Murder’s watchword. But the race 
Of Tantalus has peace beyond the tomb: 

You welcome and receive me. Lead me then 

To the first father of our race. Where is he? 

Let me behold that dear and honored head 

That sat with Gods in council. You are silent, 

And turn aside. What means this? Does he suffer? 
Ah me! The overpowerful inflict 

Relentless tortures on the godlike man 

Fast forged with iron chains upon his breast. 


[Iphigenia and Pylades enter. Orestes goes on.} 


You too come down already! Sister, hail! 
Electra still is wanting. A kind God 

With pangless arrows soon may send her also. 
Thee, my poor friend, | pity. Come with me! 
Come with me. Let us go to Pluto’s throne, 
And, as new guests, greet the assembled host. 

Iphigenia. Ye twins, who to the human race dispense 
The sweet vicissitudes of night and day, 
Gemming the broad sky with your beauteous lights, 
But shine not on the dead; save us two children. 
Thou, Dian, lovest thy brother above all 
That Earth and Heaven offer, ever turning 
Thy virgin face toward his cheerful light 
Jn silent longing. Let not this dear one, 

So lately found, rave on in frenzied blindness : 
But, if the end of my concealment here 

Is now accomplished ; if through me to him, 
Through him to me, thou art prepared to give 
The aid we need, Oh! now dissolve the curse, 
Nor let this hour of deliverance pass. 

Pylades. Dost thou not recognize this holy grove, 
And the glad light, that shines not for the dead, 
And us, thy friend and sister, as our arms 
Are closely twined around thee ? Grasp our hands. 
We are no empty shadows. Now give heed 
To what I say, and recollect thyself. 


Each moment now is precious. Our return 
Hangs on slight threads, spun by the favoring Parce. 

Orestes [to Iphigenia.] Let my emancipated spirit first 
Find in thy arms a joy both new and pure, 

Ye Gods, whose lightning cleaves the teeming clouds, 
Who, sternly gracious, in loud thunder voice 
And roar of whirlwinds and wild-gushing torrents 
Accord the prayer of man, and melt his terrors 
Into a sense of blessing, changing the stare 

Of terror to glad looks and loud thanksgiving, 

As, in the drops that gem the gladdened leaves 
The Sun emerging, mirrors his bright face 

A thousand fold ; while party-colored Iris 

Lightly sweeps off the last grey film of cloud: 

O! grant that I, here in my Sister’s arms, 

On my Friend’s bosom, may, with grateful heart, 
The blessings you accord, enjoy and cherish. 
The curse, my heart assures me, is dissolved. 

I hear the Furies, as away to Tartarus 

They hasten; and the distant thunder-sound 
Peals, as behind them shut the brazen doors. 

The Earth exhales fresh odors, and invites 

My steps to tread her fields, and chase life’s joys 
And high achievements. 

Pylades. Miss not then the time 
The Fates have granted. May the wind that fills 
Our swelling sails, to high Olympus bear 
The fulness of our joy. What now we need 
Is prompt deliberation atid resolve. 

Enp or Act Ill. 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Essays ON ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, with the 
Biography and Correspondence of Eminent Philologists— 
by Barnas Sears, Pres. Newton Theological Seminary ; 
Bb. B. Edwards, Prof. Andover Theological Seminary ; 
C. C. Felton, Prof. Harvard University. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, 1843—pp. 413. 


This is one of the numerous Germanico-classic works, 
which are every day pouring forth from the American press. 
It is made up of highly wrought essays on German Phi- 
lology—Greek Literature—Classical Antiquity— Plastic Art 
of the Greeks, &c. which are somewhat affectedly attri- 
buted to sundry professors of the various schools of Ger- 
many as being opening lectures to their several classes. 
Beside these, there is what is called Philological Corres- 
pondence, being letters and fragments of letters, which pur- 
port to be translations of originals which passed at inter- 
vals within the last fifty years, or thereabouts, from one to 
another of the literati of the country aforesaid. Among 
these are letters from Rhunken, Ritter, Ernesti, Heyne, 
Schiitz, &c., &c., &c. This book, the authors or editors 
have styled Classical Studies, with what propriety or per- 
tinency, it is not easy to discover. The name of the book 
strikes us as having been an afterthought altogether. It is 
evidently a Salmagundi and furnished after being com- 
pounded, we doubt not, some little difficulty in suggesting a 
proper title, unless the authors cast lots for the name, and 
perchance fell on this we are utterly at a loss for a solution 
of the christening. And indeed if the preface did not sug- 
gest to us what the design of the book was—such a med- 
ley is it—we should be still more puzzled to know why it 
was ever written at all. But happily, like the Dutchman’s 
picture underneath which was written libero manu, “dis 
is de horse,” we are furnished with an account of the in- 





tent and meaning of the volume itself. It is the joint 
labor, it will be observed, of three very distinguished 
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scholars—one, the first of whom, we had the pleasure and 
profit of knowing in earlier and far happier hours, and we 
take pleasure, after a considerable lapse of time, and in 
this somewhat distant land, in bearing voluntary testimony 
to his amenity as a gentleman and his ripe acquirements as 
a scholar. But neither the memory of youthful preposses- 
sions, nor the distinguished position of these authors in 
the worlds of Letters, shall deter us from expressing with 
conscientious frankness the impressions which the perusal! 
of their book has left on our mind. If, therefore, it be not 
considered too uncharitable, we venture to surmise that 
this volume was the product of some little desire on the 
part of these authors, to display their attainments in an- 
cient and modern classical learning. This it undeniably 
does—but it falls immeasureably short of sustaining, illus- 
trating, or enforcing the extravagant views on the subject 
of classical literature put forth in the preface. But pass- 
ing by all minor objections and assuming, per saltum, that 
the matter of this book is fair and legitimate argument and 
illustration, as far as it goes for the positions taken, still 
we deny its sufficiency to sustain those positions, and we 
deny utterly the truth of the positions and views themselves. 
The prevailing theme and leading idea of the preface is, 
that Classical Studies are infinitely too much neglected— 
that they ought to be infinitely more cultivated—that they 
form the staple commodity of intellectual Jife—that they 
are indispensable to the lawyer, divine, physician, farmer 
and mechanic, and everybody else, and in short, that they 
are the ro wav of existence. We do not assert that these 
are the explicit declarations of the volume, but they are 
the unavoidable inferences from the unqualified glorification 
of classical lore. !f the views of these authors import any 
thing, they involve these absurd pretensions. Now all this, 
in the latitude contended for in this book, we deny. A 
part of this is true, but not the whole of it. Classical stu- 
dies, to a certain degree of acquirement and to a limited 
portion of mankind, are of essential value, in aiding—for 
they only aid—to discipline the mind by developing the 
discriminative power of the intellect—in cultivating the 
taste—in enlarging the vocable power of nations,—these 
they certainly tend to. But it must be remembered, that 
these are but means tobe employed upon something higher, 
something nobler! Mental discipline, discrimination, taste, 
language, are comparatively useless, if they be not turned 
away from these mere appliances for their own production— 
the classics—and employed upon other noble and more 
useful departments of science and of art. Nature smiles 
in vain if we do notlook upon her. She reveals her secrets 
to the retort and ecrncible uselessly, unless we scan her 
revealings. The earth turns its fecund plains to the upri- 
sing sun in vain—and the waving grain will not sing a joyous 
welcome to his morning light, unless the hand of man cast 
the seed into her sides. Sharp keels will vex no foreign 
shores, unless the sails be given to the winds, and there be 
men to give them. But if every one be turned classic- 
monger all this must cease, for a profound and intimate 
acquaintance with classical learning is the result of life- 
time labor. To exhaust, therefore, the discipline and taste 
acquired by a limited study—in exhuming Greek roots and 
discussing the digammate power— veiling the eyes to the 
varied sublimities of the face of nature, or the deep won- 
ders of her womb, neglecting the beautiful and important 
science of anthropology and mathematical and philosophi- 
cal study, is to neglect the great destiny of man and to 
palter with the great purpose of life. To some extent, 
classical learing tends to open the eye of the mind and 
unloose the tongue of man. But they are not the exclu- 
sive but coparcenary means in these great results. This 
truth these authors seem to have entirely overlooked, or 
have barely admitted as possible. But again, only parti- 


tion. There are minds upon which years of such culture 
would be entirely thrown away. They might make ad- 
vances in science or art, or in the active employments of 
industrial labor, but classical learning is to them without 
form or comeliness—a profitless expenditure of time and 
money. Here is one grand defect of the present system 
of collegiate education—the vgiversality of this study. In 
extent, therefore, as well as degree, the assumption of our 
authors, that classical learning is the staple of education 
and ought to be a pursuit of life, is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. And yet unqualified as their assertions are—un- 
limited as their arguments are, nothing less can be drawn 
from their book. It must be admitted, as a liberal conces- 
sion, that they do sometimes hint at the possibility, that 
there may be other pursuits in life—but no other means of 
culture. And only carry out, if it were possible, into re- 
alization their whimsies on this subject and we should 
have a nation, not of sun-embrowned, healthy and thrifty 
farmers, cunnirg and laborious artisans, men learned in 
physical and intellectu-moral science, but a meagre desic- 
cated race, who, assimilating to their pursuits and stiff 
as parchment, could discourse, with nice precision, upon 
roots, augments and reduplications, or perhaps even rise to 
that more extatic employment of scanning the 
Tnv & epecBer execra Baoms rorvca Epc* 
of Homer—verily these were, if we could but see them, a 
useful and pleasant people ! 
We make these remarks in no disparagement of classical 
learning, pursued within reasonable limits—and if asked 
what limits, we reply, the usual collegiate course—but of 
the extravagant views and pretensions of professed scho- 
lars. Thoroughly imbued, saturated with the lore of their 
profession, they pore over their musty volumes, evisce- 
rating from them antiquated and useless verbiage, or waging 
a furious logomachy about the relative and distinctive diff- 
erences between tweedle dum and tweedle dee, now and 
then exclaiming, with most characteristic fervor of language, 
“hic labor, hoc opus est ;” they, meanwhile, in blissful igno- 
rance of most other knowledge are laughed at by the world 
for their pedantry and folly. In the homely language of 
Carlyle, “they neglect the inner heart of things in care for 
the mere wrappages and bandages thereof.” And a poet far 
elder than he, Goldsmith, says, “* There is more knowledge 
to be acquired from one page of the volume of mankind, if 
the scholar only knows how to read, than in volumes of 
antiquity. We grow learned, not wise, by too long a con- 
tinuance at college (studying classics). Every subject ac- 
quires an adventitious importance to him who considers it 
with application; and pursuing speculation beyond the 
bounds of reason one too freauently becomes ridiculously 
earnest in trifles or absurdity.” The truth is, the days of 
the schoolmen have passed away—lore is no longer learn- 
ing. The beautiful fictions, the varied mythology of the 
ancient world have yielded to sterner truths and a sublimer 
God. Naiads no longer swim in streams from which steam- 
boats pour their hissing breath,—nor do nymphs dance 
around Bandusian fountains to the music of a grinding 
mill. Fauns and Satyrs have fled affrighted from their 
sylvan homes at the thunder of the modern railway car. 
Valclusan meadows have bared their bosoms to the bur- 
nished ploughshare—Morse has outstript the telegraphic 
Mercury and Daguerre usurped the reins of the chariot of 
the sun fallen from the hands of astonished Phebus. ‘What 
need we then of classic lore. ‘This is not the great need 
at the present juncture of this mighty changing and impro- 
ving nation—but diversified knowledge, well imbedded in 
a good, substantial, healthful moral foundation. This is 
our great need. 

Richmond. A. J.C. 


*We quote from memory, not having seen Homer for 
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THE SONG OF THE SCALD, BIORNE. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Biorne, Biarne, or as it is more properly written in the 
Norse of Eld, Bjorn, Grimolfson, a Scald or Bard, and, at 
the same time, a Viking or Sea King, was one of the ear- 
liest of the Norsemen, who landed on the shores of Ame- 
rica. Eric Randa, or Eric the Red, was the first. The 
story of the Scald is somewhat romantically told in the fol- 
lowing ballad. Buta sequel still remains. Nearly thirty 
years afterwards, in 1026, an Icelander, named Gudliep, 
sailed for Dublin, but blown about by adverse winds, landed 
on an unknown shore. He and his crew were seized by 
the savages and borne into the interior. There they were 
accosted, in their own tongue, by a venerable chief, who, 
by dint of persuasion, saved them from the tender mercies 
of the natives. To their great surprise, be inquired after 
several individuals in Iceland, and, on their embarkation, 
made thei the bearers of a gold ring to Thurida, the sister 
of the Sea King, Snorre Gode, and of a sword to her son. 
She had subsequently married. He refused to disclose his 
name, but on their arrival home no doubt was entertained 
that he was the Scald Bjorn, Thurida’s Poet-lover, who 
had emigrated from Iceland in 998. 


I. 
Up with my pennon, © 
My pennon of red! 
With its black raven rending 
The corse of the dead— 
That pennon which leaps 
Like a meteor forth— 
Flashing light in the darkness 
Of night on the earth ; 
And out with my canvass, 
And Vikingirs all, 
Let us fly forth, like falcons, 
To conquer or fall. 


II. 


What care we? What care we 
For country or home ? 

We can find others fairer— 
Where’er we may roam! 

There are yellow-haired maidens 
And red gold in store 

For us—who can gather— 
On every shore ; 

There are lands where the sun 
Never ceases to shine, 

Where the rivers run gold 
And the forests bear wine ; 


III. 


There are lands where the snow 
That we tread on would be 
A wonder—a terror— 
A horror—to see ; 
There are lands that have flowers 
Like the hues of their skies, 
As fragrant with sweets 
As their own maidens’ sighs, 
Where seraphelike birds 
Sing from dawn until night, 
And even breathe music 
*Till morning breathes light. 


IV. 


And there, the sleek Lords 

Of the South hold their sway 
O’er a people as timid 

And feeble as they ; 





And these, the weak cowards, 
Who pale at the sight 

Of a Norseman’s fierce falchion 
That flashes red light, 

Shall they revel like Gods 
On such treasures as these, 

While the war-worn Vikingir 
Whirls over the seas? 


Vv. 


Thurida, Thurida, 
False maiden, farewell ! 

That the Scald dared to love thee 
Shall history tell; 

That he scorned thee at last 
Shall be written—as red 

As his fame, when he slumbers 
On Glory’s green bed ; 

And when Odin receives him 
His harp-strings shall speak 

In those heavenly halls 
What shall wither thy cheek. 


VI. 


He will sing how the Poet 
(God’s heaven-born son !') 

Bowed his loftiest soul 
To earth’s loveliest one ; 

And how, when he told her 
His love, she returned 

But her scorn for the hopes 
In his bosom inurned, 

And bade her base vassals 
With fire-flashing eye, 

** Let the song-singing lover, 
The rude runer die!” 


Vil. 


Oh! Odin! ’twas pleasure— 
’T was passion to see 

Her serfs sweep like wolves 
On a lambkin like me ! 

With one surge of my steel 
How their heads rolled around, 

Like tree-tops the hurricane 
Hurls to the ground— 

Like oaks ’neath the lightning 
They cumbered the land, 

Falling limbless and shorn 
Neath my death-bearing brand. 


VIII. 


And she, pale, proud maiden ! 
When toward her I strode, 

(Aye, there, in the Vikingir 
Snorre’s own abode !) 

How she trembled, her breasts 
Heaving high, as she felt 

My iron hand on her arm, 
When before her I knelt, 

And with that red right hand 
Uplifted, | swore 

To carry her falsehood 
From shore unto shore. 


IX. 
I pressed her pale lips— 
’T was the kiss of young hate ! 
And [ left her to Odin, 
To conscience and fate— 
I left her—her brother's 
Proud palace in flame— 
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I left her—to linger 
The chosen of shame ! 
And I laughed a loud laugh 
As I strode through the dark, 
When that flame had gone down, 
To my iron-bound bark. 


X. 


Ho! Warriors, Vikingirs, 
And Scalds of the North, 
Give our flag to the blast, 
Fling our canvass free forth ; 
Hoist anchor; now Iceland, 
Cold country, adieu, 
For we go. iron-handed, 
Our fortune to woo, 
And we sweep, like the eagles, 
We children of war! 
With fire-flashing eyes, 
To our harvest, hurrah! 
Philadelphia, December, 1843. 





MY DAUGHTER’S PORTRAIT. 


“A tale of rapture and of soft complaint— 

The girl, the wife, the mother and the saint! 

A double music to her life is given— 

Grief’s holy wail on earth; Joy’s harps in heaven.” 

Woman's Epitaph. 

My first visit to my uncle was made at the close 
of my last vacation at school; those blessed slips 
of sunshine which chequer the tedium of boarding 
school life. This was an indulgence which had 
been long promised, and often deferred, so that J 
felt peculiarly happy when I found myself at last 
seated upon the sofa, by his quiet fireside, my hand 
clasped in his, and his dear, pensive eyes, kindly 
turned to mine. 

“* See to what an interesting circle I have intro- 
duced you,” he said, patting the head of a large 
dog which rested on his knee, and nodding with a 
smile at a grave looking cat, which occupied the 
corner of the hearth, “Il am afraid you will soon 
tire of us my little Kate.” 

I was always noted for a felicitous vivacity at 
reply, but all my lighter feelings stood rebuked be- 
fore the gentle seriousness of my uncle, and I only 
ventured a timid pressure of the hand which I held 
in reply to this remark. The servant, who had 
been employed in arranging the tea table, now 
bowed to his master, and he rose, and leading me 
to the table, placed me by his side. I was a good 
deal surprised at the delicate tastefulness of all the 
arrangements of the table, which seemed almost 
out of place in an old bachelors establishment ; but 
much more by the fact that my uncle did not invite 
me to perform those little services which generally 
devolve upon ladies on such occasions. The seat 
at the head of the table remained vacant; a ser- 
vant standing at the side of the table presented our 
tea. My eyejonce or twice wandered to the vacant 


Vor. X—10 


seat, until I observed a shade gathering over the 
expressive face of my companion. I knew that 
my uncle was a man of many peculiarities, and I 
dismissed the matter without further reflection. 
When the tea table was removed, my uncle talked 
with me of my friends, my studies, my prospects— 
but his manner became more and more abstracted,’ 
and after a little he said, in an altered and tremu- 
lous tone : 

“T believe you were too young, Catherine, to 
remember my Evelyn. But you have probably 
heard that a supposed likeness between your cousin 
and yourself, was the foundation of my partiality 
to you. Come, I will show you Evelyn's apart- 
ments. 

* This room,” he continued mournfully as we 
walked towards it, “this room is sacred to those 
memories of the past, which are more precious 10 
me than the living and present happiness of half 
the world. I permit no intrusion there. You are 
the first person besides myself who has entered it 
for years.”” He opened the door as he spoke, and 
I absolutely started, as the fairy scene within broke 
upon my view. It was no dark, deserted chamber 
of death, which my imagination had pictured, but 
all bright, glowing and cheerful. A profusion of 
lights placed in different parts of the room, revealed 
every object however minute, and a chastened mag- 
nificence pervaded the whole. ‘There was no val- 
yar drawing-room glare, but that delicate elegance, 
which an indulged and tasteful female is apt to 
draw around her. Every thing looked natural and 
familiar, as if the beloved tenant had but just stepped 
out and might return again ina moment. A small, 
white glove lay upon the light guitar, which was 
but half drawn from its jewelled case. An un- 
finished drawing, with pencils and brushes around, 
was seen directly below the astral; and even a 
lady’s scarf was thrown carelessly over the superb 
harp which occupied its appropriate recess: while 
scattered through the whole room, appeared the 
toys and playthings of a child, distinctly intimating 
some fairy scene of infant happiness. 

As I advanced, turning my eye from object to 
object, a dim consciousness of familiarity stole over 
my mind, as if some faded picture of the past was 
suddenly revived before me. 

**] think I have seen this room before,” I said 
irresolutely. 

“Do you indeed remember it,” replied my uncle, 
his whole face irradiated by one of his sweet, but 
rare smiles, “‘ yes, my dear, you have indeed seen 
this room before.” 

‘“‘ And in that chair,” I continued, ‘‘ sat a fair, 
sick lady.” 

My uncle pointed to a portrait just above us. 

“ That is the lady,” I cried, with a gush of pas- 
sionate emotion, gazing upon the sweet, pale face, 
and fragile form which seemed to recline upon the 





canvass for support. At once the whole flashed 
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upon my mind—the tones of love, the fond caress, 
the soothing tenderness, which had been to me as 
the dim dreams of infancy, rose clear and distinct 
before me, 


“ As if again, in every vein, 
My mother’s milk was stirring.” 


And turning, imploringly to my uncle, I cried, 
“My mother, is ¢hat my mother.” 

** Not your mother, dearest creature; she died 
at your birth—but the only one from whom you 
ever received a mother’s love.” 

When I had in some measure recovered my com- 
posure, I observed that the apartment was hung with | 
four full length portraits, which bore to each other, | 
that indefinable resemblance, which constitutes | 
identity in the same face, however changed in| 
some respects. 

The first in the series represented a glowing Hebe 
looking girl, apparently about my age ; the rounded 
contour of the face, and that peculiar peach bloom, 
so seldom seen beyond childhood, together with 
a profusion of pale ringlets, imparted an inexpres- 
sible charm of youthfulness. She looked like a 
radiant personification of Hope. No shadow had | 
yet fallen upon that young heart, and her eyes wore | 
a sweetly, trustful gladness of expression. 

The second was evidently the portrait of a bride : 
there was no mistaking the jewelled brow, the nup- 
tial white, and that soft flutter of timidity, which 
the artist had arrested, and portrayed with admira- 
ble skill. Just beyond, the same lady appeared | 
again, with an infant in her arms. Her eyes were 
fixed upon his face, with that fond downward gaze, 
which concentrates all that is loving in the human 
countenance ; and from the parted lips, we seemed to 
hear the soft and silvery talk which mothers love. 

The last portrait in the series, was the same to 
which my uncle had directed my attention. 

I was never weary of gazing at these pictures, 
but turned from one to another, with constantly 
renewed interest. My uncle seemed affected and 
pleased by the irrepressible exhibition of my feel- 
ings. ‘‘ My dear Catherine,” he said, as we parted 
for the night, “I see that I was not mistaken in 
you—you are worthy of the proof of my confidence 
which I have given you. Perhaps,” he added, 
drawing from a cabinet a small roll of manuscript, 
** perhaps, you may feel some interest in these scat- 
tered fragments, written at different periods, and 
forming something like a historical appendage to 
these portraits.” 

I received the manuscript eagerly and gratefully, 
and the moment the door closed after my uncle, I 
hastened to peruse the following pages : 


EVELYN’S RETURN FROM SCHOOL. 








It is four years since I have seen her, and she is 
probably much altered. I parted from her a pale 


her mother sang. 





and sickly little girl, but she was always a gentle 


and loving child. Whatever she may be, she is 
all that is left to me. The only fragment remain- 
ing of that magnificent fabric of happiness, built 
of youthful love, of well earned wealth and fair 
reputation—all now reduced to this single coal, 
which is left unquenched upon my desolate hearth. 

She is come !. and how different from what I ex- 
pected. My imagination had only extended the 
image preserved by memory, but scarce a trace 
remains. Oh health, is this thy matchless work! 
‘tis ‘thine own sweet and cunning hand which has 
laid on” the rich carnation of her cheek, the clear 
effulgence of her eye,—but this is not all; “the 
ethereal beam” within, shines out in every look, in 
every varying shade of color and expression, in 
that April face of tears and smiles—the quick gush- 
ing tear, the radiant smile, which chases it away. 
And this sweet bird of beauty is mine, mine in a 
sense in which she never can belong to another. 
Whether she comes to me in her morning fresh- 
ness, like a rose which has been bathed in the 





dews of night, or shaded with the pensive sweet- 


ness of evening,—how lovely, how precious! | 
have returned as it were by magic to the days of 
my youth. She hangs upon my arm when I walk, 
she rides by my side, or she sings to me the songs 
Once again | hang over the in- 
strument and beat the time to tones which have 
tolled back the tide of years, and once more the 
quick pulse of youth seems to beat within me. 
These long silent halls ring again with the notes of 
music and gladness; “ the cloud and the rain have 
passed, and the time of singing birds has come.” 

My Evelyn sits to Alberti to day for her portrait. 
I would fix the two evanescent hues of youth and 
beauty. 


EVELYN MARRIED. 


It is done,—my child is no longer mine, Evelyn 
belongs to another—TI like him not. With all his 
imperial beauty and nobleness of appearance; his 
transcendant talents, his wealth, his fame—all those 
things which have given him to ride triumphantly 
upon the high places of the earth, have only en- 
throned self-supreme in his sordid bosom. Why 
does he seek her? only as a jewel for his own 
crown—near his heart she will notcome. Heart! 
he has none—he does not understand, he dves not 
even dream of the pure sanctity of love, its holy 
energy, its deep unspeakable devotedness. 

And thus will he snatch my little hoard of 
happiness, to waste and dissipate unused. And 


she too, dear, infatuated girl, her own hand directs 
the sword which must finally pierce through her 
soul. 

I dared not oppose, but I can not approve, I have 
no reasonable objection to allege, but I cannot Jike 
him. To day Alberti sent home Evelyn’s bridal 
portrait. 


I was alone all the morning, and I have 
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gazed at it until my eyes grew dim with tears. 
Surely it is a gem of rare beauty. How different 
from the girlish Hebe which hangs opposite. It is 
the finished and dignified woman; the serenity of 
self-government is there, the calmness of self-pos- 
session, and that sweet reserve, in which is veiled 
all the deep mysteries of a woman’s heart. And 
this loveliness must waste its fragrance unheeded, 
unnoticed. Her beauty indeed, her grace, her ac- 
complishments, all these he will prize; but when 
once the toy has lost its gilding, its value will be 
gone. Ah, then for the days of darkness. 


EVELYN A MOTHER, 


My Evelyn and her babe! this is Alberti’s 
third sketch. See in the sweet earnest gaze of 
those dear, thoughtful eyes, is wrapped all the holy 
charities of the mother and the wife: This is the 
bright meridian of womanhood ; all high, unclouded 
noon—yet, surely a shade has stolen over that be- 
loved face ; an anxious look,a pensive abstraction; 
and, when I compare it with its glowing compa- 
nions, it looks dim and faded. Is it that the rose 
which has left her own fair cheek, is only trans- 
ferred to the dimpled infant in her arms. Is it 
only the natural progress of things? and yet—but 
hush, thou jealous heart, old man be still. Hast 
thou not watched with eagle eye every word, every 
look, and all is fair. But why is Evelyn so solici- 
tous to convince me that she is loved? Why does 
she tell me every little act of seeming affection? 
Why are his costly gifts exhibited, his kind words 
repeated, unless it be to persuade me of that, she 
greatly doubts herself! Why are her manners so 
constrained !—what has become of her guileless 
simplicity, her bewitching naturalness? Ah, Eve- 
lyn, my child, I fear for thee ! 


EVELYN IN SORROW. 


Is that pale shade my Evelyn! Alas, the “ vio- 
lets of death” already appear in that wan face: 
those faded eyes reveal the mute anguish of a set- 
tled sorrow,—the silent bleeding of the heart at 
its thousand pores. O thou, whose arm of love 
should now support and cherish, where art thou 
now! A year has passed since he has seen her. 
He has accepted a foreign embassage, and now, 
in a distant land. he sates his ever craving appe- 
tite for the pomp and glitter of life. With no 
shadow on his brow, and no sadness at his heart, 
he basks in that glare for which he was formed. 
But why am thus harsh; he is no tyrant husband, 
no false deceiver: the first word of unkindness 
has never yet been breathed. He did not chide, 
he only forgot, She was one among the many in- 
terests which absorbed him; she took her turn with 
other things, and like other things, was dismissed 


passion, have I seen the cold chill of disappoint- 
ment steal over her, when all her little efforts to 
attract and interest him past unnoticed. She 
played, (and tears chased each other down my face 
as I marked the significant tenderness of the pieces 
she selected,) but Ae heard her not. She spoke, 
but he did not reply. Absorbed in his newspaper, 
or book, or by the most uninteresting visiter, he 
seemed scarcely conscious of her presence. Yet 
there was nothing in all this greatly wrong ; it was 
only the inevitable consequence of that most fatal 
mistake in life, an ill-assorted marriage. Oh, Eve- 
lyn, thou wast formed for love, and those rich trea- 
sures of affection which have been locked unused 
within thee, will burst their “ fleshy casket.” He 
has robed thee in splendor, he has decked thee with 
jewels, only to hide a breaking heart. 

But Evelyn’s marriage at least opened to her one 
new and untried source of happiness. She was 
now a mother, and into this new channel she pour- 
ed the full tide of her warm and lively affec- 
tions. All mothers love ardently; but with Eve- 
lyn it was undivided affection. Her repulsed and 
wounded spirit sought here its solace and its 
object. Her music, her books, her pencil, were 
forgotten. One thought, one feeling absorbed 
her. Whether she held him sweetly folded in her 
arms, hushed in rosy slumbers; “breathed his 
soft breath,” and printed his velvet lip with the 
light but passionate kiss of love ; or, joining his 
childish gambols, pursued his flying steps and min- 
gled her silvery laugh with his, still she seemed 
to feel but one presence, see but one image. Her 
voice, when she spoke to him, was love’s own mu- 
sic, her look,—but who can describe a mother’s 
look of love. 

It was a child of rare beauty. It might have 
been an old man’s fancy, but I never thought he 
would live; she loved him too well. 

One evening, as I sat alone in this room, the 
little boy came bounding in, as usual followed by 
his mother. 

*[ have been running races with mamma,” he 
said, quite out of breath, “and now I am so tired.” 

She laid him to rest upon the sofa. I felt un- 
easy as I noticed the quick, short panting of the 
child: his cheeks were crimson, and his lustrous 
eyes seemed to burn in their sockets. I felt his 
hand, it was hot and feverish. 

“ The boy is sick, Evelyn,” I said anxiously. 

Her quick apprehensions were excited, and she 
hurried him to bed. In the course of the night he 
was very ill, and the morning light revealed the 
rapid ravages of disease. As the sun rose the fol- 
lowing day, the little sufferer said, ‘‘ mamma, let 
me sleep: I’m weary now;” and, folded in that 
last convulsive embrace, he gently breathed his 
spirit away. 





and forgotten. How often, even in their happier 
days, while she was still the object of his pride and 


I watched my poor Evelyn with an agitation 
which amounted almost to terror. She sat mo- 
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tionless as a statue, with her eyes riveted on the 
face of the child, watching, in mute suspense, for 
his next respiration. It came not—and she cast a 
wild, hurried glance around her, and gathering 
from our looks the sad confirmation of her fears, 
she uttered a cry of anguish, so deep, so hopeless, 
that even now J shudder to recall it. 

They say that there is no such thing as a bro- | 
ken heart ; but I do believe, that in that moment of | 
overwhelming agony, the silvery cord of life gave | 


' 
| 


way—from that time forth she was but a dying} 
creature. 

The physician, to whose care Evelyn was con- 
signed, administered a strong opiate; and in a 
short time she sunk into a deep sleep, which lasted 
all the morning. I passed that wretched day be- 
tween her bed-side and the room in which were 
laid the remains of the little boy. 

The friendly hand which had prepared him for 
the grave, had shrouded his little form in that pure 
white linen, which, when thus used, is always as- 
sociated with the robes of those blessed ones, who 
“ walk in white” above : and the ineffable purity of 
his looks, well agreed with this association. His 
little hands were meekly folded on his bosom ; his | 
bright locks, so life-like, stirring with every light 
breeze which passed over them; his eyes closed 
so naturally, so softly, that, spite of the sad cer- 
tainty of death, I felt every moment as if they 
would break their marble slumber. These, and 
the celestial whiteness of his countenance, unva- 
ried by the slightest tinge of color, save where the 
golden lashes rested, like finest pencilling upon 
his unsullied cheek, formed a picture of such so- 
lemn sweetness, that while I contemplated it, the 
turbulence of grief dissolved in tender sorrow and 


holy resignation. 
* * * * * * 





The few short months which remained to my 
Evelyn, were so sad ; the change in her so piteous, 
that my heart fails when I attempt to sketch it. 
The shattered casket of love had exhaled in a mo- 
ment, the gathered sweets of years; and then the 
dark void, the deep want of the soul, its ineffable 
yearnings ! 

She did not complain, she seldom wept: but the 
fatal work of disease, was rioting in silence upon 
the vitals of that still sufferer. Her cheek grew 
paler, her form more attenuated. She knew she 
must die. J knew she must die, but neither of us 
distinctly admitted the fact; she for my sake, and 
I for hers. 

Once, we sat alone in this room; at her request 
the play-things of little William, had been left strew- 
ed about, just as he had used them last, and hence 
she often loved to resort hither, though she seldom 
adverted to the child. It was evening twilight, 
and the beams of an early moon fell in long slips 
from the windows upon the carpet. She rose, and 
drawing her guitar from its case, (it was the first 








time she had touched it since his death,) she play- 
ed the lullaby she was accustomed at this hour 
to sing for her little boy. ‘There was something 
so sweetly plaintive in her altered tones, so touch- 
ingly mournful, that I was entirely subdued, and 
though habitually self-controlled in her presence, 
I now “lifted up my voice and wept.” She seat- 
ed herself upon the sofa beside me, and laying her 
wasted hand on mine, she said, “ Father, I have 
wished to speak to you all day. I wanted to tell 
you that Ido not grieve for little William now. 
He needs no lullaby of mine, I do believe,” she 
added, with something of her former animation, 
*‘T do believe that he is even now listening to the 
holy harpings of angels—and that thought is heal- 
ing here.” Her hand was prest upon her heart as 
she spoke, and her eyes lifted reverently upwards. 
The slow tear-drops, one after another, stole si- 
lently down her cheek, but there was nothing like 
agitation in her manner; that was sweet and calm. 

‘“ Father,” she continued, “I have sinned deeply ; 
I have sought to fill up this heart with the things 
of earth—God would not have it so; He has dash- 
ed my idols in pieces before my face, and now my 
soul returns to its rest.” 

* x * * * * 

It was the day after this conversation, that Al- 
berti, unknown to herself, sketched his last Por- 
trait of my Daughter. J. A. 





MOONLIGHT MUSINGS.—No. III. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


Among my kindred let me die, 
How many a soul has said ; 

There let me close my weary eye, 

And lay me where my fathers lie, 
Beside their honor’d bed. 


But when the soul hath kith nor kin, 

And all are coldly spoken ; 
When bosom friends that once have been, 
No more receive the wanderer in, 

His spirits crush’d and broken ; 


Blame not the exile—no, O no! 
Thank God thy lot is blest ; 
His gnawing pain thou may’s not know, 
Nor feel the stings of torturing wo, 
That pierce his bleeding breast. 


His anguish—hast thou felt the same? 
His grief—was’t all thine own? 

O lightly speak the Exile’s name, 

His agony, of quenchless flame, 
Thy soul has never known. 


Full many a sweet and dulcet strain, 
The harps of England sing ; 

But many a year I ween will wane, 

E’er men shall see the like again, 

Of Harolde wandering. 
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“* My days are in the yellow leaf, “ 
The fruits and flowers of love are gone, 
The worm, the canker and the grief, 
Are mine alone.” 


So sung the lord of England’s lyre, 
E’en in his manhood’s prime ; 

Glowing with sparks of seraph fire— 

Soaring on wings that knew no tire— 
Ethereal and sublime. 


So sung the Bard—but sung no more! 
His lofty spirit fled ; 

And from the old heroic shore, 

With mourning winds the ocean o’er, 
They brought the noble dead. 


They brought him home—the Wanderer— 
Cold was his marble brow ; 

Speak lightly ye who do not err, 

Speak lightly of the Slumberer, 
Blame not his memory now. 


They brought him Home! Endearing name! 
Home, to his native shore! 

And who among his kindred came, 

To meet the favorite Son of Fame, 
Returned to go no more ? 


Who crowded ’round the sable bier, 
With gasp of wild distress ; 

And pour’d the bitter briny tear, 

O’er him the noble and the dear, 
So mutely motionless ? 


She ne’er forgot—did she behold 
The pale and letter’d brow ; 
And in the marble features cold, 
Recall her bosom lord of old, 
And her neglected vow ? 


The idol of his soul—his own— 
The all to him below— 

The Beautiful—to whom alone, 

His anguish’d soul had often flown, 
To tell its secret wo; 


Ada! Met she her father there? 
Took she a last farewell ? 

Might not his idol-daughter wear, 

One circlet of his clustering hair, 
She, that he loved so well? 


They met him not: nor all—nor one— 
No crowd came ’round the bier: 
The Muses wept their gifted son, 
Whose fitful race so shortly run, 
But kindred shed no tear ! 


Justice ! to Justice give its due! 
Poor Fletcher ’tis to thee ! 
Thy honest heart was kind and true, 
The only mourner Byron knew, 
In his calamity. 


Where sleeps he now ? th’ illustrious, where ? 
Among the lordly brave ? 

Made they his bed of glory there, 

Where Newstead’s noble ruins are, 
A well befitting grave ? 


Ah! no! an humbler place he found, 
A lowly quiet spot— 
No costly fane enclos’d him round, 








No sculptur’d tablet marks the ground, 
Of him the unforgot. 


Softly! his fitful life is o’er— 
Broke is the golden bowl— 

His syren song he’ll sing no more, 

Unless upon the Eternal Shore— 
May God have saved his soul! 


But she, the bright and beauteous one, 
The rainbow of his sky ; 

The all of bliss when life begun, 

His secret love ’till life was done ; 
A love that could not die ; 


Where slumbers she? or what of her? 
Survives she still below? 
Ah! listen ye who would not err, 
Turn not away the worshipper, 
His love ye little know. 


There is no deed man will not do, 
No act of daring bigh ; 

No bar, but he will fondly woo, 

And burst th’ opposing barrier thro’, 
At love’s approving eye. 


But mock him—with his feelings play— 
Heed not his earnest pray’r— 

And thou hast made his soul a prey, 

To bitterest pangs that gnaw away, 
The peace that slumbers there. 


Poor Mary Chaworth ! had’st thou known, 
The heart that beat for thee ; 
How Byron’s love was all thine own, 
Around thy very being grown, 
Enduring, deep and free ; 


Could'st thou have seen the coming years, 
All darkness, doubt and gloom ; 

The golden hopes obscur’d with fears— 

Thy smiles bedimm’d with trickling tears— 
Thy pale and wasted bloom. 


O thou had’st never, never flung, 
That noble heart away ; 

Pale sadness never would have clung 

Around thy soul—nor sorrow sung, 
Thy early dying day! 


Death woo’d and won thee !—thou art gone, 
Gone in thy beauty’s bloom! 
Gone as the blush of the Summer’s morn, 
Gone to the bright eternal dawn, 
Beyond the shrouded tomb ! 


There sin and sorrow never come! 
The pain, the grief, the sigh; 

How should they dim the angels home, 

Where bright ethereal spirits roam, 
And soaring Seraphs fly ! 


The broken hearted live not there ! 
Hush’d is the voice of wo! 

And thro’ the ever-crystall’d air, 

Bright beings in their glory wear, 
The robes of spotless snow. 


And ’mid the groves of evergreen, 
That spot the Heav’nly plain ; 
The truthful soul will find, I ween, 
Its counterpart—with witching mien, 
And harp of thrilling strain! 
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There dwell the beautiful and bright, 
Who fade from earth away ; 

And on the far celestial height, 

In climes of bliss—and realms of light, 
Survive the grave’s decay. 


* * * * 


In Hackwell church—in deep repose— 
Poor Byron’s ashes lie ; 

As few have felt his bleeding woes, 

O blame his memory not as those, 
Who curse with envious eye. 


O'er hill and dell a little way, 
Where weeping willows wave ; 

And evening zephyrs softly play, 

And softly falls pale Luna’s ray, 

‘ Is Mary Chaworth’s grave. 


They sleep in silence cold and deep, 
And Envy’s pois’nous breath ; 

Would e’en forbid the soul to weep, 

Tho’ Genius slept an eternal sleep, 
Lock’d in the arms of death. 


But o'er their graves we’ll drop the tear; 
Farewell, unhappy pair ! 

Farewell! The senseless world may sneer, 

But thou shalt live to memory dear, 

And in that brighter happier sphere, 
That cloudless clime, 
That bourne sublime, 

The ever pure and holy Heav’ns, 

“With souls redeem’d—and sins forgiv’n, 
May’st thou have entered there ! 

Putnam, Ohio, Dec. 13, 1843. 





INTERESTING RELICS. 


The following scraps of “‘ the olden time” were furnish- 
ed us by the kindness of Wyndham Robertson, Esq., late 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. They were copied by 
his father from “old papers” in the Council Chamber of 
Virginia, whilst he was the clerk of the Council, which 
office he held for many years. We have more in store. 

[ Ed. Mess. 


An Account of what his Majesty said at his first coming to 
Council. 


His Majesty, at his first sitting in his Privy 
Council, was graciously pleased to express him- 


self in this manner— 


My Lorps: 

Before I enter upon any other business, I think 
fit to say something to you: Since it hath pleased 
Almighty God to place me in this station, and I am 
now to succeed so good and so gracious a King as 
well as so very kind a Brother ; I think fit to declare 
to you, that I will endeavour to follow his Example, 
and most especially in that of his great clemency and 
tenderness to his People. I have been reported to 
be a man for Arbitrary Power, but that is not the 
only Story has been made of me: andI shall make 
it my endeavours to preserve this Government both 





in Church and State as it is now by law established. 
I know the principles of the Church of England 
are for monarchy, and the Members of it have 
shewed themselves good and loyal Subjects, there- 
fore I shall always take care to defend and sup- 
port it. I know too, that the laws of England are 
sufficient to make the King as great a Monarch 
as I can wish: and as I shall never depart from the 
just rights and prerogative of the Crown, so I shall 
never invade any man’s property. I have often 
heretofore ventured my life in Defence of this 
Nation, and I shall still go as far as any man in 
preserving it, in all its just Rights and Liberties. 

Whereupon the Lords of the Council were Hum- 
ble Suitors to his Majesty, that these, his Gracious 
Expressions might be made Public: which his 
Majesty did Order accordingly. 

Printed 1684, by Henry Hills, and Thomas New- 
comb, printers to the King, 

Found among the old papers in the Council 
Chamber. 


At a General Assembly summoned to meet at 
her Majesty’s Royal College of William & Mary, 
adjoining to the City of Williamsburg the 17th 
day and begun the 19th day of March 1702 in 
the 2d year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady 
Anne by the Grace of God of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith 
&c. and thence by several prorogueons continued 
to, and held at her Majesty’s Royal Capital the 
2Qist day of April 1704 in third year of her Ma- 
jesties Reign. 


PRESENT. 
jesty’s Lieut. and Governor Gen’'l of Virginia. 

Wm. Byrd Philip vont gel 

Robert Carter Robert Quary 

John Custis John Smith 
House of Burgesses, and acquaint them y'r his 
Exc’y com’ds their immediate attendance on him 
to acquaint them, that her most sacred Majesty 
having been pleased to renew his Commission to 
Dominion of Virginia, he would cause the said 
Commission to be read to them. 
sembly. 

After which his Exc’y read that part of his In- 


His Excellency Francis Nicholson Esq. her Ma- 

John Lightfoot Wm. Bassett 

Benj’n Harrison Henry Duke il 
Ordered 

That the Clerk of the Gen’l Assembly go to the 
in the Council Chamber. 

The House being come, his Exc’y was pleased 
be her Majesty's Lieut. and Governor Gen’! of this 
her Majesty’s most ancient and great Colony and 

And accordingly his Excellency’s Commission 
was publickly read by the Cl’k of the Gen’l As- 
structions wherein the Council are nominated and 
acquainted the House that upon Colo. Page’s Death, 
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the number of Councillors falling under nine he 
had appointed one to supply that Vacancie. 

And then signified to the House that he had 
Commissionated some of her Majesty’s hon’ble 
Council to adm’r the Oaths unto the Burgesses. 

Whereupon the Burgesses withdrew, and the 
hon’ble Wm. Byrd, John Lightfoot, and Benj’n 
Harrison Esq’rs went to Administer the oaths to 
them. 

The Gentlemen of the Council appointed to 
Adm’r the Oaths to the Burgesses being returned. 
Ordered 

That the Clerk of the Gen’l Assembly go to the 
House of Burgesses and acquaint them that his 
Exc’y com’ds their immediate attendance on him 
in the Council Chamber. 

The House of Burgesses being come, his Exc’y 
made the following speech. 

Hon’sie GENTLEMEN, 

God Almighty I hope will be graciously pleased 
so to direct, guide and enable us as that we may to 
all intents and purposes answer her Majesty’s Writt 
by which this Assembly was called, and by proro- 
gation is now mett in this her Ma’ty Queen Anne 











long, prosperous, successfull and Victorious Reign, 
as also that she may in all respects, not only 
equat-but even out do her Royal predecessor Queen 
Elizabeth of ever Glorious Memory, in the latter 
end of whose Reign this Country was discovered, 
and in honour of her called Virginia. 

It is now within two years of a Century since 
its being first seated at which time if God Al- 
mighty and her Majesty shall be so pleased I 
design to celebrate a Jubilee, and that the Inhabi- 
tants thereof may increase exceedingly, and also 
abound with Riches and honours, and have extraor- 
dinary good suceess and fortune in all their under- 
takings, but chiefly that they may be exemplary in 
their Lives and conversations, continue in their re- 
ligion of the Church of England, as by law es- 
tablished, loyal to the Crown thereof, and that all 
these things may come to pass, I question not, but 
you will most cordially join with mein our most 
unfeigned and hearty prayers to God Almighty for 
them. 




















Fr. Nicnotson. 
And then the Burgesses returned to their House. 
And the Council Adjourned till to-morrow morn- 











her Royal Capitol ; which being appointed by law 
for holding Gen’l Assemblys and Gen’l Courts, 
my hopes likewise are that they may continue to 
be held in this place for the promoting of God's 
Glory, her Majesty and her successors interest and 
service with that of the Inhabitants of this her 
Ma’ty’s most Ancient and great Colony and Domi- 
nion of Virginia so long as the San and Moon 
endure. 

Gentlemen. Her most sacred Majesty having 
been graciously pleased to send me her Royal Pic- 
ture and Arms for this her Colony and Dominion, 
I think the properest place to have them kept in, 
will be this Council Chamber buat it not being as 
yet quite finished, I cannot have them so placed 
as I would— 

By private accounts wh’ch I have from England 
I understand her Ma’ty hath lately thought fitt to 
appoint aday of public fasting and humiliation there, 
but I have not yet seen her Ma’ty’s Royal procla- 
mation for it wh’ch makes me not willing to ap- 
point one here till I have. And had it not been for 
this, I designed that her Ma’ty’s Royal Picture and 
Arms shou’d have been first seen by you on St. 
George his day, and to have kept it as a day of 
publick thanksgiving, it being the day on wh’ch 
her Ma’ty was Cigwned, and bearing the name of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Denmark, and 
likewise of the patron of our Mother Kingdom of 
England. 

Hon’ble Gentlemen, I dont in the least doubt 
but that you will join with me in paying our most 
humble and dutifull acknowledgm’ts and thanks to 
her most sacred Ma’ty for this great honor and 
favor wh’ch she hath been pleased to bestow upon 
yr Country, and in praying that she may have a 































‘ing 9 o’clock. 





EARLY LAYS. 
By the author of “ Atalantis,” “The Yemassee,” &c. 


LXil. 
OH, JOY! FOR THE DAWN. 
| 1. 
Oh, joy! for the dawn is now breaking 
O’er all these broad forests and shores ; 
From her slumber of ages awaking, 
Her light again liberty pours ; 
O’er the wastes of the new world extending, 
Where lately the Savage but trod, 
Young Freedom her War-Song is blending 
With the anthem that rises to God; 
The gallant no longer are sleeping, 
And the tright sword in sunlight is leaping. 


2. 


That wild virgin land shall no longer, 

By the Tyrant’s foul foot be debased ; 
The God in his own realm is stronger, 

And his altars now rive undefaced : 
From mountain, from river, from valley, 

The shout of the warrior ascends ; 
To the feast of the Eagle they rally 

And the doom, and the danger impends— 
The blood of the brave streams like water, 
And the hills wear the garments of slaughter. 


LXIIL, 
TO THE SOUL OF HONEST FAME.—ODE. 


1 


To the soul of honest fame, 
In the arts of peace is shame, 
Follow’d, when the foe, 
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Stands o’er home and altar, 
With his steel and halter, 
Ready with his blow, 
Peace is but the reign of rest, 
Out of season never blest, 
War is vigilance ;— 
Soul, and strength, and virtue,—all 
When the foeman would Enthral, 
To bestow, at freedom’s call, 
Sweet deliverance ! 
Sound the trumpet, tira-la! 
Tira-la! Tira-la! 
2. 
Charge of horse that plunges ! 
Bayonet that lunges !— 
Roaring cannon, rending hail, 
Tira-ia! Tira-la! 
*Till the arm of right prevail, 
*Till the foe is stricken down 
Howling, groaning, dying, 
Or in silence hurries on, 
Panic-stricken, flying !— 
While the lordly trumpet rallies 
For the final charge that brings 
Peace to all our vallies—- 
And our Ensign-eagle sings 
Tira-la! Tira-la ! 


LXIV. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LAND!—HYMN., 
1, 


The Spirit of the Land, 
The mighty ery hath heard, * 
The trumpet of Command, 
The forest depths hath stirr’d ; 
A voice is on the hills, 
And a voice is in the vale, 
With a cry that nothing stills,— 
** Do not fail !” 
2. 
But it needs no voice to wake, 
The fierce spirit of the land; 
It has cruel chains to break, 
And it stirs with heart and hand ; 
Not in sudden wrath it comes, 
Like the rising of the gale, 
That in summer noontide hums 
Soon to fail! 
3. 


But with souls that long have striven, 
With a rolling, rising strength ; 
To whom mighty thonghts are given, 
Being mighty deeds at length ; 
Ye behold them on their path, 
And ye may not doubt the tale, 
That a people right in wrath, 
Never fail ! 


LXV. 


ONCE MORE, OR WE’RE OF LITTLE WORTH. 


1, 


Once more, or we’re of little worth! 
When cunning tyranny grows strong, 
The war-cry must again go forth, 
A Peal of terror, loud and long, 
A cry to waken up the earth ! 





2. 


Our fathers gave us Liberty ;— 
Their blood-writ lessons, conn’d at length, 
The dearest portion of the free, 
Have fix’d the faith, have warm’d the strength, 
And make the freeman’s memory ! 
3. 


And they have bared the sword in vain, 
If now we Jose the faith they tanght ; 
Fruitless the peril and the pain, 
Vain all the battle-fields they fought, 
And we must do their deeds again. 


4. 


The tide in kindling fervor runs, 

The storm is high, the foemen press ; 
We see their swords, we hear their guns, 
Yet thousands look on passionless— 
Say, Fathers! are these men your sons? 


5. 


Gathering at Liberty’s last fane, 

’Tis now the hour, who would be free, 
To seek her cell, to snap her chain, 

And with the blood of tyranny, 
To sanctify her shrines again. 


6. 


One joyous battle shot and now, 

We smite, we strike the oppressor down; 
The death shot cleaves his iron brow, 

We see him gasp, we hear him groan, 
We hurl his bloody banner low! 


LXVI. 


IN THE FREE MOUNTAIN AIR. 
1. 


In the free mountain air our banner is streaming, 
The vallies now echo with many a sound; 

Bright arms in the blue skies of heaven are gleaming, 
And proudly our warriors are gathering around ; 

No longer the dark clouds of silence and anguish, 
O’ershadow the glorious and great of the past, 

But the hearts of the mighty long destined to languish 
Have kindled in freedom, for vengeance, at last. 


2. 


Triumph !—the free man wears fetters no longer ; 


Vengeance for murder, indignity, hate ; 
Glory, the triumph is not to the stronger, 
Freedom has fought with the strong arm of fate ; 
By the blood we have shed, by the shades of our fathers, 
The remembrance that blooms beyond battle’s red heath, 
That fame shall we keep, while Eternity gathers 
His harvest of years from the dread reapings of death. 
3. 
No longer in sorrow our maidens repining 
Shall sigh the bright morning of being away ; 
Their eyes with pure light, like our own blue sky, shining, 
Shall meet our return from the fight ever gay. 
ln their bowers at eve, by the Tyrant oppress'd not, 
Shall they weave the bright garland of song for the brave, 
And sing how the soul that by beauty is Lless’d not, 
Though bound by no chain is the Soul of a Slave. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MALTESE PEOPLE. 


BY W. W. ANDREWS, U. 8S. CONSUL aT MALTA. 

The Religious and Popular Superstitions of the Maltese 
people; their Carnival and its consequences—Duels at 
Malta, and Remarks on Duelling. 

It would appear from the many superstitions now 
existing among the Maltese people, as if each one 
of the nations, who have governed their island for 
the last fifteen hundred years, had left impressed on 
the minds of its inhabitants at the time of their 
rule some singular belief in superstitious events. 
Coming, as these all have, down to the present day, 
a catalogue of several pages would hardly contain 
them. We will, therefore, content ourselves with 
naming only a few of the most important. If by 
any chance a sign appears in the Heavens, at all 
resembling the shape of a cross, it is thought 
by the Islanders, that some desperate calamity is 
shortly to follow. Such signs, it is said, were 
seen in 1813,a year now remembered for the sad 
ravages of the plague, and also in 1837, an equally 
sorrowful year, from the thousands who died of the 
cholera. When the comet made its appearance, 
only a few months ago, the people of the casals left 
their houses, their shops and their fields, to fly to their 
churches to pray. And it was not until they were 
told by many respectable persons from Valetta, that 
they had nothing to fear, that they would rise from 
their knees and return to their duties again. Du- 
ring the three weeks that the comet was seen, the 
weather was uncommonly boisterous. The wind 
blew a gale from the Eastward, and the squalls, as 
they passed over the Island, discharged their tor- 
rents of rain. ‘Truly the dense black clouds looked 
lowering enough, and the conduct of the ignorant 
villagers at such a time, in running to their altars 
for protection, is not to be wondered at. When 
first we saw this comet, we were on board of an 
Arab boat, and going down with a stiff breeze from 
Cairo to Atfek. We had just seen the sun go 
down, a magnificent sight, which we will leave St. 
John to tell, when our naked captain pointed to 
another quarter of the heavens, and told us to look. 
This he had hardly done before he was on his face 
in prayer, as were all the rest of his crew. Even 
the helmsman, in his fright, fell on his knees and 
left us to take his place, where we stood watch for 
an hour, though we remained on deck for the night. 
“ Poets and travellers, (says St. John,) speak with 
enthusiasm of the sun-sets of Italy, Switzerland 
and Greece. I have seen the sun go down in each 


of those countries, but never with half the splendor | 


which on this day accompanied his disappearance ; 
and could I succeed in reflecting upon the reader’s 
imagination half the grandeur of this gorgeous 
show, he would unquestionably concur with me in 
thinking that, but for its evanescent nature, it was 
far more worth a voyage to Egypt even than the 
Pyramids. No sooner had the sun’s disk disap- 
peared behind the Libyan desert, than the whole 


Vor. X—I11 





western sky along the edge of the horizon assumed 
a color which, for want of a better term,! shall 
call golden: but it was a mingling of orange, saf- 
fron, straw color, dashed with red. A little higher, 
these bold tints melted into a singular kind of green, 
like that of a spring leaf prematurely faded; over 
this extended an arch of palish light, like that of 
an aurora borealis, conducting the eye to a flush of 
deep violet color, which formed the ground work of 
ihe sky on toits very darkness. Through all these 
semi-circles of different hues, superimposed upon 
each other, there ascended, as from a furnace, vast 
pyramidal irradiations of crimson light, most dis- 
tinctly divided from each other and terminating in 
a point; and the contrast between these blood-red 
flashes and the various strata of colors which they 
traversed, was so extraordinary, that I am persuaded 
no continuation of light and shade ever produced 
a more wonderful or glorious effect.” It was from 
such a sight as this, that we raised our eyes on the 
evening of the sixth of March, 1843, to look at 
another heavenly show, which was fat more re- 
markable, and still more beautiful. An Egyptian 
sunset may be seen many times in a month, but 
such a comet, in a clear blue Egyptian sky, not 
once again in a century. All our fears of the 
plague, all our trials, troubles, pests and sufferings 
during our stayin Egypt, are not to be thought of 
in comparison with our enjoyment for only the five 
first minutes after we took the helm of that Arab 
boat. If to see a sunset from the Libyan desert is 
worth a voyage to Egypt, where would St. John 
have gone to see the sight we saw? For the seven 
successive nights that we were on board the French 
steamer, from Alexandria to Malta, we were always 
on deck for a half hour to see the comet, though 
it never appeared as brilliant at sea as it did on the 
Nile. After our arrival on this tufa rock we found 
it gradually fading away, until, on the fourth or 
fifth of April, it had wholly disappeared. With its 
departure the Maltese peasantry forgot their prayers 
and recovered their courage. 

We are told by Boisgelin, that the Islanders, in 
former times, thought that May was an unfortunate 
month ; so much so that they would not cut a coat, 
for fear it would not fit, neither build a house, for 
fear it would never be let. Happy are we to say 
that the men of this day are wiser in their genera- 
tion; that they will either work or build, if they 
have the order, or the wherewithal to do it, whether 
it is in December or May. We hope it will not 
be long before many other idle superstitions will be 
done away with. How is the howling of a dog to 
bring death ina family? *Tis true, that the Maltese 
in entertaining this belief are not alone. Many 
persons in England; Ireland and America will 
tremble at this dismal sound, who never treusbled 
before. How is the killing of a serpent which is 
found in a man’s dwelling, to bring affliction on the 
person who does it? And how is the lighting of a 
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small insect, of a black color, on a man’s body to 
cause his dissolution? These are all silly, idle 
fears, and should be rooted out of the public mind. 
Another ridiculous superstition, that of a belief in 
an “evil eye,” is now to receive our attention. 
The Sicilians and Romans have written volumes 
to prove that it does exist, and in Greece it is be- 
lieved to this day. If a traveller, passing through 
a Greek town, stops to admire a beautiful infant, 
the mother will spit in its face, to counteract any 
sinister effect which this admiration might other- 
wise cause. The credence given by the Maltese 
to this superstition, will be illustrated by the follow- 
ing incidents, — 

A baker who had established him in business 
to bake English bread. biscuit and cakes, was, a 
short time after he opened his shop, suddenly taken 
ill. Thinking some one was envious of him on 
account of his success, (for certainly he took in 
several scudes in a day,) he at once declared, on 
taking to his bed, that he had been struck with an 
‘evil eye.” Not knowing how to rid himself of 
its effects, he was advised to consult with his con- 
fessor. The reverend father observing the delu- 
sion under which his patient was suffering, humored 
him in it for a time, that he might the sooner 
recover. It chanced to be on the evening of a 
festal day, when the priest was called, and fortu- 
nately it was for the baker, as the floors of all the 
churches had been covered with leaves, which, 
though they may be trodden under foot while the 
services are being performed, are nevertheless, 
when they are finished, thought by some to be 
sacred. After the confessor had repeated his 
prayers, a basket of these leaves was brought in 
the room where the ill man was lying and thrown 
in a copper saucepan. The doors and windows | 
were then closed, and a shovel of coals thrown 
on them, the priest at the same time retiring, 
and as he left, saying to the baker, “ now my son 
be quiet, and bear your smoking patiently.” As 
this was rather a dangerous remedy, the in- 
mates of the house remained in the entry, to be 
near when they were wanted, It was not long be- 
fore a stifled cough was heard. and then a cry for 
help, which was immediately answered by opening 
the door and running to the ill man’s assistance. 
On the confessor’s entering and telling his patient 
that he had nothing more to fear from his enemies, 
he arose from his bed, saying he felt much better, 
and at an early hour on the following morning was 
seen at his shop kneading and baking his dough 
again. ‘That an ignorant baker should believe in 
an “evil eye” is certainly not much to be won- 
dered at, and had this been the only case with 
which we are acquainted, we should have never 
given it publicity. But it is far different. This 
superstition is too generally credited by all classes 








his bark alike give credence to this unmeaning 
belief. We give another instance. A gentleman 
is now living in Malta who holds a most trustworthy 
situation and is by marriage and birth connected 
with the first families in the Island. Mr. S. is sup- 
posed to be afflicted with an “evil eye,” and to 
prove it the following stories are told. Not a long 
time ago this gentleman was walking in the coun- 
try with two of his children, when he met with 
Mr. L., a wealthy merchant, who was approaching 
him on horseback. As he was passing, Mr. S. 
observed, “ indeed you are a fortunate person to be 
able to ride where so many are obliged not only to 
walk, but to do so barefoot, over such rough and 
stony roads.” Hardly had-this remark been made 
and the parties got twenty yards apart, (which dis- 
tance we suppose it was necessary they should be 
from each other to enable the “ evil eye” to work 
on the horse,) when the animal suddenly reared and 
threw his rider, who broke his arm by the fall. 
Unfortunately this was not the only accident which 
occurred on this occasion, for as the horse was 
going at full speed he ran against a cart of cabbages 
which he upset as well as the driver. The poor 
man was so much injured, that instead of going 
with his load to market he was carried on a litter 
to the hospital, where he was kept a long time be- 
fore his wounds were sufficiently healed to enable 
him to return to his country again.* A crowd soon 
gathering around the sufferers, various inquiries 
were made to know how the accident had happened. 
The poor countryman could only say that he had 
been pitched from among his baskets of vegetables 
and brought to the ground by a runaway horse. 
Not so, however, with Mr. L., for he declared ina 
loud and nervous voice, that there was not “ aquieter 
animal in the whole Island than the one which he 
was riding, and that it was the “evil eye” of Mr. 
S. alone which had brought his misfortunes upon 
him.” It so chanced that a friend of the gentle- 
man thus spoken of was present among the crowd, 
and though as far as his own feelings were con- 
cerned, he was disposed not to notice this cutting 
remark, still he felt obliged to do it for the sake of 
his friend. 

Something like the following conversation is re- 
ported to have taken place on this occasion. 

Friend. ‘1s not this a public road, and has not 
Mr. S. as good a right to walk here as any one else 
has to ride ?” 

Mr: L. “Most certainly he has, though I think 
it should not be longer permitted.” 

Friend. “You say it was Mr, S.’s ‘ evil eye’ 
which caused you to fall. Did you not see him ap- 
proaching before you met ?” 

Mr. L. “Certainly I did.” 


* Most absurdly does a Maltese call the village where he 
was born his country, though it may be built on a barren 





of the Maltese people. Strange as it may seem, 
the lawgiver on the bench and the boatman in 


spot, and have but five or six miserable hovels within its 
narrow limits. 
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Friend. “Then why did you not turn your 
horses head and thus avoid him ?” 

Mr. L. “For the very charitable reason that 
I did not wish to hurt his feelings, which I now 
confess, I was a fool for observing.” 

Friend. “If from a false sense of delicacy you 
will run into danger, you can surely have no one to 
blame but yourself.” 

With this the conversation ended, as Mr. L. 
was taken home by his friends, where he remained 
for several weeks confined to his bed, and suffer- 
ing so much from his shattered limb as at one time 
seriously to threaten his life. So firmly are the 
people persuaded that Mr. S. was the cause of 
this accident, that it will doubtless often be men- 
tioned by the superstitious to prove their belief in 
an “ evil eye” long after the actors in it have pass- 
ed away and their names have been lost to memory. 
In all societies it is no difficult task to find men 
who are proned to talk too much. Persons who, 
to monopolize the most of the conversation, are 
compelled to speak not only of past, and passing 
events, but to foretell what may come for the fu- 
ture. When people are thus all the time predicting, 
it would be singular indeed if they did nut for once, 
or twice, or even thrice, prove right in their predic- 
tions.. We will not say that Mr. S. isa person of 
this character, or that he has met with this success. 
If rumor speaks correctly, this gentleman once 
went into the house of a friend, and seeing some 
gold fish in a glass globe, was struck with their 
size, and their brilliant and beautiful color. His 
admiration, we are told, had such an effect on the 
fish, that he had hardly taken his leave, before they 
turned on their backs, came to the surface and 
died. Singular as this incident is said to be, it is 
not more remarkable than the one which we are 
now to tell. 

Mr. S. was. playing whist one evening at the 
house of a friend, and a gentlemun learned in the 
law was his partner in the game. A Maltese offi- 
cer and, we believe, a foreign consul were his op- 
ponents. When the cards were being dealt, Mr. 
S. remarked, “ it is a long time, Judge, since you 
have had a trial for a capital offence, but I do not 
think many days will elapse before some one, or 
other, will be at the bar to be tried for his life.” 

Judge. “1 certainly hope not.” 

Officer. “Pray, Mr. S., what is to happen, that 
such is your opinion ?” 

Mr. S. “Inthe common course of events it cap 
not be long. Seldom do twelve months go round, 
without our having a trial for murder.” 


The conversation now ceased as the cards were | cal grounds? Certainly not. 


of February or March and always lasts three days. 

It is an ancient and a popular festival with the Is- 

landers, having been observed by their fathers and 

themselves for the last three hundred years. In- 

tended, as it doubtless was, as a season of relaxa- 

tion, of gayety and amusement, when Malta was 

ruled by the Knights, the people looked forward 

to its approach with pleasure, and engaged in its 

frivolities most cordially. But how different is it 

now. For the last three-and-forty years the Mal- 

tese have been governed by protestant rulers, who 

have done all in their power to dampen its gayety 

and destroy its hold on the public mind. Some- 

times, a few handfuls of comfits have been thrown 

from the palace windows on the dense and gaping 

crowds below, but this is all which the governors 

have done to encourage the rabble to perform their 

wild and foolish pranks.* Tis true, that now and 

thne a ball has been given by his Excellency on the 

second night of carnival. This, however, did not 
take place in honor of the festival, but because a 
rigid fast for six weeks was approaching, during 
which time the Maltese ladies withdraw themselves 
from society, and attend only to the duties of, their 
church. After the expiration of Lent, the weather 
usually becomes so oppressive, that the very thought 
of dancing is said to be enough to throw an En- 
glish woman into a profuse perspiration. Although 
we should not judge that such was the case, by 
the usual conduct of Saxon women at picnics and 
parties in the summer time, still we are aware that 
many fond mothers have declined invitations from 
the natives, by saying that their daughters were 
delicate girls, who could not waltz ina furnace, 
as a ball-room at Malta literally was after the month 
of May. Thus, what with the delicacy of En- 
glish women, and the religion of the Maltese, if 
the governor did not give his ball in carnival, it 
would not be such a popular squeeze as he always 
seemed anxious to make it. We have said thus 
much on this subject, as we are desirous that the 
true reason should be known why this rout takes 
place on the night that it does. 

The carnival season at Malta is too often seized 
upon by the dissolute to ridicule and slander well- 
known persons, who, either from their public, or 
private acts, have become disliked by the people. 
Perhaps we shall be told, that this is natural enough 
in a small town, where there are so many grades 
of society, and in each of them so much jealousy, 
animosity and strife. But should this be sanctioned 
by the government, merely because the parties are 
obnoxious to them, and have become soonly on politi- 
It is high time, that 


assorted, and by the laws of the game which these! an exhibition like that which we shall now describe 
gentlemen were playing, when this was done, each| should be prevented by the police, and the actors 


person at the table was obliged to be silent. Mr. 


* The Islanders jestingly remarked, that these were the 


S. made this prediction just before the carnival only: sweets they had ever tasted of Sir Henry Bonve- 





time—for the Maltese, like all other Catholic na-| ;ie’s rule, as they picked the comfits from the ground and 


tions, have this festival, which comes in the months’ eat them to make their assertion true. 
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be taken in charge for breaking the public peace. 
Nearly every year a worthless fellow puts on a 
lady’s habit, and mounting a horse, passes through 
the streets with a companion, who is drest in the 
height of fashion. This couple appear to be en- 
gaged in a deep conversation, and the subject of 
the sham lady’s thoughts is told by some words like 
the following, which are spoken sufficiently loud 
for the rabble to hear. 

Lady. 
interest in the welfare of the Maltese people.” 

Mr. T.. “Ido not doubt it, Madam, neither can 
any one else.” 

Lady. “Some malicious persons have said, that 
my husband’s high position as a Royal Commis- 
sioner, and what is much more important to him, 
his high salary, influence me in my good feelings 
towards them.” 

Mr. T. “I can assure you, Madam, that no 
such expression has ever been made in my presence. 
It is a vile slander, by whomsoever said.” 


duet. 


**T can assure you, Mr. T., 1 feel a deep | 





With this the lady appears to be satisfied ; for, | 
separating from her companion, she is observed to 
smile while arranging her dress, which, ridiculous 
enough, is all in her lap. Mr. T., who is in love 
with a dark eyed belle of Valetta, is anxious to con- 
tinue the conversation, that he may know how much 
longer he is to be employed on the commissioner’s 
staff. Approaching, he asks, “ pray can you tell 
me what measures are to be adopted for the relief 
of this nation.” 


Lady. “No course has yet been decided upon. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the present 
distress is occasioned by an overgrown population, 
and so long as marriages are sanctioned among 
children, so long will the people remain in their 
miserable and degraded state.” 


Mr. T. “Cannot the commissioners legislate 
in their social relations, and thus prevent these 
early marriages ?” 

Lady. “In sach delicate matters I can only in- 
terfere. I have already visited many villages and 
mingled much with their inhabitants. But I fear 
it has been to little purpose ; for after I had exerted 
myself to persuade mothers not to let their children 
marry before they came to the age of womanhood, 
I was invariably answered in some such way as 
this. ‘My good lady, your remarks are very true, 
but I was married at twelve, and before I was thir- 
teen, had given my husband a child. Why should 
not my daughters do the same? They have the 
same feelings, and the same wishes as I had at 
their age. My parents did not interfere with me, 
and why should I with them ?’ This is their reason- 
ing, and I can assure you it will be almost impos- 
sible to change a custom which appears to tend to 
little else than to marry and starve.” 

Mr. T. “The priests, I think, sanction these 





early matriages, and if so, your labors are lost.” 





Lady. ‘1am well aware that the opposition we 
meet with comes only from them. Did they but 
sanction my wishes I should not despair.” 

Forty or fifty ragged boys, carrying flags with 


various inscriptions, were following in the train of 


these vulgar masks, and on a given signal would 
send forth their shouts in applause of their con- 
It will hardly be credited, that by this ex- 
hibition it was intended to ridicule Mrs. Austen, 
who is so well known in England and America for 
her thorough acquaintance with the German and 
for the many correct and beautiful translations 
which she has given.us from that difficult language. 
Yet such is the case. A few years ago two Royal 
Commissioners were sent out by Lord Glenely 
to look into the affairs of Malta, and to see whether 
the charges of the Maltese against their rulers 
were to be substantiated from personal observation. 
While Messrs: Austen and Lewis were thus enga- 
ged, (and it was no pleasing employment, for hardly 
could they make a move ina public way without 
making an enemy,) the wife of the former was 
trying to alleviate the miseries of her sex and dis- 
cover some measures for its lasting relief. But all 
her exertions were useless. ‘The Catholic mothers 
of this Island would not listen to the advice of a 
protestant woman, and for this reason, and this 
alone she failed. Mrs. Austen, for thus attempting 
to assist the mothers and daughters of Malta, and 
for suggesting a measure which all who wish well 
to the Islanders must justify, is annually made the 
vulgar character of a carnival, and ridiculed by 
the very dregs of the nation.* So distinguished a 
lady should not be thus disgraced. 

Although we have so long lost sight of Mr. S. 
and his “evil eye,” still the conversation at the 
whist table must be borne in mind, as it is sup- 
posed by the superstitious to bear on the tragical 
occurrence which we are ere long to relate. Sin- 
gularly enough, the Maltesef think, that during 
their three days of noisy, wild, and foolish amuse- 
ments, they can act as they please with a stranger 
and still have nothing done in return. Often have 
we seen a number of people in masks approach an 
English officer, and with loud cries, which very 
much resemble those of the wild Arabs of the de- 
sert, pelt him with peas, beans and sugar plums, 
until their stock was gone, or his patience exhaust- 
ed. One fiery son of the Emerald Isle, who was 
unaccustomed to such a greeting, losing his tem- 
per, seized a person who was thus tormenting him, 
and tearing off the mask, recognized a lady with 
whom he was well acquainted. ‘The gallant Irish- 
man, regretting his rashness, quickly apologized 
for having thus rudely exposed the face of so love- 
ly a woman to the prying gaze of a crowd of ig- 


* We call the Maltese a nation, for thus they call them- 
selves, 


+ We refer to the rabble. 
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norant Smaitches.* This excuse was quite suffi- 
cient, for the young lady simply called it a carnival 
adventure, and went on her way to find another 
mask. But it is not often that an affair of this 
kind would have been so easily settled. In all 
garrison towns, the feelings of fathers and mothers 
are peculiarly sensitive as to the treatment which 
their wives, their daughters, or sisters receive from 
the officers who are stationed about them. And 
this is not without reason. In every regiment 
some young men will be found who, being of noble 
birth, and enjoying large incomes, are favored by 
their commanders, and left with little else to do, 
than to waste their money in gifts to giddy women, 
and their time in fulsome flattery. Unfortunate 
indeed are those ladies who are so much lost to 
themselves and their families as to receive their 
remembrances, or listen to their vows. For to 
such their ruin is sealed. How many instances 
might we name in this small town, where affection 
has been estranged, and the peace of families ut- 
terly destroyed by the thoughtless conduct of mo- 
thers and daughters, in listening to the protesta- 
tions and receiving the presents of abandoned men. 
Is it not during the excitement of carnival, and 
when the parties are concealed by masks, that 
these first advances are usually made to married 
women, and these first liberties taken, with their, 
until then, innocent daughters? Is not this the 
season also when the libertine stalks about at noon- 
day, seeking whom he may ensnare, and when he 
is more successful than at any other period in his 
iniquitious search? These questions ean only be 
answered in the affirmative. Then why, therefore, 
do respectable husbands and parents countenance 
a custom, which may so easily bring such afflic- 
tion in their families, and such misery on them- 
selves? Well do we remember the expression of 
the Turks of Constantinople and Smyrna, when 
they said of the carnival, in their grave way, that 
jt was a time when the Franks were mad. And 
were they not correct? For what else is a carni- 
val, whether it may be in Rome, in Naples, or 
Malta, but an allotted period, when persons are at 
liberty to think, to dress and act like very fools. 
Were a person to appear in public, at any other 
season of the year, disguised as a baboon with a 
long tail, or as Satan with his cloven foot, (which 
we have observed were two favorite characters,) 
would he not be thought mad? And were this same 
man to be examined by a medical board, we think 
it would be a difficult thing for him to prove, that 
he was not deranged, however correct his answers 
might be to their interrogations? For a much less 
foolish act, many persons have been placed under 
the guardianship of their friends, or confined within 
the walls of a lunatic asylum. Thus strange it is, 


*A Maltese is called a Smaitch, in the same way, that 


that people are allowed to do those things with im- 

punity for three days in a year, which, were they 

to be done at any other time, would bring the ac- 

tors to a prison or a mad-house. 

Vieusseux, in his clever letters on Italy, tells us 

the following anecdote of the carnival at this Island, 

which is worthy of a relation, inasmuch as it shows 

with what spirit the Maltese and the monks alike 

engaged inthis popular diversion, some sixty years 
ago. He states that a “ Turk, who had been for 
some time a prisoner at Malta during the dominion 

of the Knights of St. John, after having been ex- 
changed and sent back to Constantinople was ex- 
amined before the Divan as to the strength of 
Valetta, and the most probable means of taking it. 
He replied, that he thought it almost impossible to 
conquer it as Jong as the Christians were on their 
guard, but,” added he, “ there is a time in the year 
when the infidels are subject to a periodical fit of 
insanity, (meaning the last three days of carnival, 
which was the only time allowed by the Grand- 
Master for that popular amusement,) and should 
the Capudan Pacha contrive to be near at hand 
with his fleet and a body of troops, I have no doubt 
but he could easily take the place by surprise, as 
ali order and discipline are at an end during that 
period. But the business must be done quickly ; 
for on the fourth day a priest applies a pinch of 
ashes to each man’s forehead, which has the won- 
derful power of restoring him instantly to his senses 
and rational faculties." Vieusseux, in closing this 
anecdote, aptly remarks, “ Sinon e vero, e ben tro- 
vato,” 

[ To be continued. ] 





THE PARENTS’ LAMENT, 


OVER THEIR CHILD, LOUISA OVERTON-— 


Sleep little blossom! we have spread 
The dust above thy golden head ; 

Our latest kiss of love have prest 

On marble cheek and sunken eye, 
And poured beside thy place of rest 
Our farewell prayer, our parting sigh ! 


Sweet little cherub !—deep our woe! 
Thus early in the crumbling mould 

To lay our precious treasure low— 
Those eyes of light—those locks of gold! 
We mias thy prattle and thy mirth 

At evening by the social hearth, 

We miss thy childish lisp, when ail 

Our youthfel group surrounds the board ; 
—Thou only silent to our call, 

When bread is shared and eup is poured! 


Though silent—yet thy tones still come 
From the dull chambers of the tomb ; 
Though silent, that soft voice hath yet 
An echo we may ne’er forget. 

In the deep silence of the night 

It whispereth in accents light. 





an Englishman is called a John Bull, or an American, a 
Yankee, 


On fancy’s ear that airy call 
Seems like an angel-sigh to full, 
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Murmuring sweet words as softly clear, 
As ever lisp’d in mortal ear. 


Methinks, amid the seraph band 

I see thy shining wings expand; 
Methinks, in heavenly depths serene 
From radiant clouds I see thee lean, 
Thy thoughts upon this earth intent, 
Thy gaze upon thy kindred bent, 
Wafting to them from worlds of bliss 
The seraph hymn, the spirit kiss ; 

Still watching with delighted gaze 
Thy earthly sisters at their plays, 

And mingling still, thyself unseen, 

In all their sportings on the green ; 
Still breathing in their hearts a prayer 
From the pure upper realms of air; 
Still loving, when they sink to sleep, 
Above them on soft wings to sweep; 
Breathing out tidings of that world 
Where thy bright pinions are unfurled ; 
And beck’ning to the way that leads 
Through blissful realms and heavenly meads, 
To worlds that have no sin nor stain— 
No anxious hearts, no dying pain! 


Can we forget thee? Can the bloom 
Of our sweet floweret in the tomb 
Fade from our hearts and leave no trace 
Within the memory of our race? 
Though lowly lies thy fragile frame, 
Yet in our hearts the living flame 
Of love enkindled by thy hand 
Dies not, by pure affection fann’d! 
Spring Grove, Caroline Co. I, McLE.tan, JR. 





NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 
No. I. 


The Messenger has always devoted itself to the support 
of the great general interests of the Country, involving no 
party altercations. Its large size has enabled it to do this 
without the least disparagement to the interest of the gene- 
ral reader, who can always find matter adapted to his taste. 
But who is there so indifferent, so ungrateful as not ever to 
feel a lively interest in our gallant Army and Navy? When 
their services are demanded, every eye and heart are 
turned towards them, with hope, confidence and pride. In 
Peace, then, let them receive that interest and attention, 
which may prepare them to act most efficiently and incite 
them to the noblest efforts in times of danger. But apart 
from their importance in a national point of view, a Lite- 
rary Journal should lend them its aid, because they contain 
so much literary spirit and taste ; and their members have 
done so much for the production and illustration of our 
Literature. The Messenger, then, will continue to uphold 
their rights and interests and invites them to assist in main- 
taining and advancing it.—[ Ed. Mess. 


An army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.--Locke. 


To tHe Hon. Tuomas H. Benton: 

The distinguished part you have acted in the 
councils of our nation—the devotion you have ex- 
hibited to its general welfare—the untiring indus- 
try which has ever characterized your public ca- 
reer, and the important position you have so long 
occupied as a leading member of our military com- 
mittee in the United States Senate, where you 








have never failed to advocate the true interests of 
the service, induce me to claim your attention to 
a few “Notes on our Army.” In these notes I 
shall “nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice.” I wish it understood, that | am free 
from all political and party prejudices,—uninflu- 
enced by any private animosity, or personal dis- 
likes, and unknown, personally, to most of those 
whose acts I shallexamine. My object is the cor- 
rection of abuses which have gradually crept into 
our service, unnoticed, because unimportant in them- 
selves, and producing but slight injury until, for 
want of acheck, their rapid and almost unaccount- 
able increase has proved a burden under which our 
system must sink, unless a remedy is applied. And 
to whom can I so properly apply for that remedy 
as yourself? A statement of the abuses under 
which we suffer, will be all I shall presume on 
calling your attention to, on that head. A few 
comments, however, on the practical operation of 
existing laws and regulations, and suggestions as 
to the amendments and additions they require, 
founded on observation and experience, will not, I 
conceive, be out of place—and may lead to some 
improvements in our present imperfect and almost 
disorganized military establishment. 

“‘Impossibilities must become possible” before 
we can expect the President, his Secretary of war, 
(as at present selected,) or Congress, to be ac- 
quainted with all the details of our military organi- 
zation and duties, and the manner in which the 
one is kept up and the other performed. And 
since this information cannot be obtained from the 
reports of the Bureaux, (whether suppressed from 
policy or negligence, it is not my province to in- 
quire,) a plain statement of facts, accompanied by 
a few comments, will enable the public to judge 
whether they receive an equivalent in return for 
their annual expenditures ; and whether the patron- 
age delegated by them is used solely for the bene- 
fit of the country, or whether private interests, po- 
litical power and family connexions have a con- 
trolling influence. 

The office of *‘ Secretary for the department of 
war” was established by a law of Congress, ap- 
proved on the 7th of August, 1789. This !aw re- 
quires, that “he shall perform and execute such 
duties as shall, from time to time, be enjoined on, 
or entrusted to him, by the President of the United 
States. * * * * And furthermore, that the 
said principal officer shall conduct the business of 
the said department in such manner as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall, from time to time, 
order and instruct.” ‘There is no such idea con- 
veyed in the above extract from the law, nor did 
Congress ever intend to convey an idea that the 
Secretary should, nor did it expect he ever would, 
assume the military command and control of the 
Army. If such had been the intention of Con- 
gress, why did it afterwards provide for a “ Major 
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General Commanding” as the Hon. Secretary is 
pleased to style him? In establishing the depart- 
ment of war and creating the office of Secretary, 
Congress contemplated relieving the executive from 
the annoyance of details: in other words, they in- 
tended him to perform for the executive, duties 
analogous to those performed by the Adjutant Gene- 
ral for the Commander-in-Chief. 

When do we ever hear of the Secretary of State 
taking upon himself to issue instructions to a fo- 
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pecuniary responsibility in which the officers who 
have it in charge are involved.” ‘ The officers 
who have it in charge!”.What a great pity for 
these meritorious and deserving gentlemen, that 
this same impertinent little Register shows that 
nearly every arsenal, armory and depét is supplied 
with a store-keeper, a civil officer, who has all the 
responsibility of this valuable property. However, 
the Hon. Secretary only says “ the officers’’-—not 
the officers of this corps ‘‘ who have it in charge.” 





reign minister, without the express commands of 
the President, and so stating in his despatches? 
Yet, how often does our Hon. Secretary of war 
inflict long orders and circulars on us which carry 
convincing proof in their own folly, that he, and 
he alone, is responsible for them. 

The whole intention of the above quoted law has 
been entirely perverted, and we are now supplied 
with a political commander—a civilian Secretary, 
whose aim is popularity, and who knows no more 
about the details of military duty and the require- 
ments of the service, than a soldier does of the 
practice of medicine, or a lawyer of the science of 
fortification. The annual report lately rendered 
by this officer proves this assertion but too clearly. 
Surrounded by the Staff Bureaux in Washington, 
all of which have chiefs, active and energetic in 
sustaining themselves and those under them, he 
seems to have forgotten there was any other Army, 


or, at least, any that required, or was worthy of 


his attention. After a long-and tedious extract 
from the Army Register, to inform the President 
and Congress where to find his great Army, a very 
necessary piece of information by the way, he com- 
ments at large on each of the Staff Bureaux. One 
is “efficiently organized and faithfully adminis- 
tered,” whilst “its importance is manifest to all 
military men.” He forgets, if he ever knew, that 
half the duties of this department are performed by 
line officers, for which they receive no compensation. 

“The attention of the officers to their duty,” in 
a second staff corps, “ has been assiduous.” So 
one would naturally suppose from a reference to 
the Army Register, by which it will appear that 
five sixths of them are living at their ease in large 
cities, receiving emoluments sufficient for their 
comfortable support over and above what is con- 
sidered as pay, and of which they receive more 
than officers of the same rank in the line. It 
would be a curious document for reference if Con- 
gress would call on the Secretary for the names 
and rank of all the officers of the Army with a 


statement annexed to each showing the amounts of 


money received from the treasury and for what, 
during the year 1843. The officers of a third 
staff corps receive high commendation for having 
promptly “ accounted for the money placed in their 
hands:” * * * * * * “the value of property 
under charge of this braneh of the service is 


$17,393,02, ,07, and in itself shows the amount of 


The vast importance of each of these staff corps is 
commented on at large, and one is almost convinced 
that Napoleon would have carried the day at Water- 
loo had he only known what the world now learns 
from the late report of the Secretary of war. He 
says: “In regard to the staff of the Army, it may 
be laid down as a sound rule, that it should never 
be regulated by the number of. troops in the line, 
but by the extent of country over which the 
Army is spread.” What might have been the con- 
sequences with an Army of.‘* Deputy Quarter Mas- 
ter’s General” and-“‘ Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, 
and Majors” of “Ordnance and Topographical 
Engineers,” the wisdom of man cannot decide. 
The present crowned heads of Europe should con- 
gratulate themselves that this grand military dis- 
covery was not made in an earlier age. Can it be 
that the recent threats of war against Mexico have 
been based on the conceived invincibility of these 
lately discovered engines of power—Staff Corps? 

The Hon. Secretary in his report, if we omit 
the copious extracts from the Army Register, and 
the recapitulation of the requirements of the law 
of August, 1842, has very condescendingly devoted 
seven lines of ordinary newspaper length to the 
line—the Army proper. 

We are indebted to the wisdom and sagacity of 
Mr. Calhoun for our Bureau organization, which 
has been recently and advantageously adopted for 
the Navy. But had he foreseen the results it has 
produced, he would have preferred 





‘“‘to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others we know not of,” 


Had Mr. Calhoun remained at the head of the 
department, such results as we now deplore would 
not have followed his admirable suggestions; and, 
should the office of Secretary of war be in future 
conferred upon men of known military attainments, 
or on those possessing the untiring energy and 
transcendant abilities of Mr. Calhoun, the system 
may again be made to work well. 

As at present ruled, we have a nominal Com- 
manding General who, if he wish to prescribe the 
length of an officer’s or soldier’s whiskers or mus- 
taches, must apply to the Hon. Secretary of war 
for his decision, (see circular from the Adjutant 
General’s office, dated Washington, 31st. May, 
1843.) The authority of this Commanding Ge- 
neral, by courtesy, over the different staff corps is 
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about as great as it is over the United States dis- 
trict courts. If the Secretary of War is to super- 
sede the Commanding General in his duties, why 
not dispense with that office? It would relieve the 
treasury of a heavy charge, some $7000 a year, 
and in a short time render the whole Army so ob- 
noxious as to produce an entire re-organization or 
disbandment, the latter of which even would be 
preferable to permitting it to remain in its present 
condition. But I would suggest whether the of- 
fice of Secretary of War might not be abolished 
with more propriety, after being vacated by the 
present incumbent whose further researches may 
be fullowed by results which will redound to the 
honor of his country, and place him on an equality 
with the renowned Don Quixote. 

The 2nd section of the law establishing the de- 
partment of war, approved 7th August, 1789, pro- 
vides: ‘That there shall be in the said depart- 
ment an inferior officer, to be appointed by the 
said principal officer, to be employed therein as he 
shall deem proper, and to be called the chief clerk 
in the department of war, and who, whenever the 
said principal officer shall be removed from office 
by the President of the United States, or in any 
other case of vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, 
have the charge and custody of all records, books 
and papers appertaining to the said department.” 
During the last summer, when the Secretary was 
on atour to New England, his duties were devolved 
on a young man, a subordinate clerk in the Indian 
Bureau, who may or may not be a relation of the 
Hon. Secretary. The fact of both possessing the 
same name has created suspicion. ‘The only very 
distinguished act of this young gentleman was the 
issuing an order, on assuming the duties of the of- 
fice, directing the Commanding Officer of one of 
our forts to fire a salute in honor of the President 
of the United States, who, if no accident occurred, 
would pass on a railway within about three miles 
of the fort at, or about a certain hour. ‘The inten- 
tion of the above law is very plain, and it seems 
strange that one who has graced the Bench should 
so easily misunderstand it. 

I cannot forbear to extract from a foreign jour- 
nal a few lines which apply with much force to 
our service. A correspondent, speaking of a civil 
Secretary, says, ‘* Within the precincts of his own 
circle of acquaintances he will never meet the worn 
and disappointed regimental officer, or have his 
better feelings touched by the sad spectacle of a 
widow lady and her orphan children, reduced, in 
one moment, from comparative comfort to the very 
verge of poverty and despair. His associates and 
friends are amongst the wealthy and fortunate mem- 
bers of the service : he sees, indeed, amongst them 
the marks of severe wounds, and traces on the 
countenance the ravages of hardship and climate,— 
but, at the same glance, his eye rests on the bril- 
liant star and medal on the breast,” (an additional 


ee — 


badge for a brevet in our service,) “and his mind 
reverts to the pay and pension which, in these in- 
stances, a grateful country has bestowed on her 
well deserving soldiers.” Such is literally the case 
with us. The only information which our Secre- 
tary can communicate is second-handed, and, as he 
is so situated as to be daily, almost hourly, in con- 
stant intercourse with these staff gentlemen, it is not 
at all astonishing that their interests and their fame 
alone are trumpeted by him. I appeal to you 
whether such should be, and whether it shall be. 
A SuBALTERN. 





| LINES BY A FATHER ON H E DEATH OF A CHILD. 


(ADDRESSED TO THE MOTHER.) 


Hid art thou in the dark grave—William ! 

In vain thy mother longs to press thee ; 

In vain, thy father to caress thee ; 

But not in vain in prayer they bless thee, 
They fondly trust—my darling boy! 


Hush’d is thy voice’s prattle—William! 
But list! that cry, that thrilling tone— 
My slumber’s fled—the dream is gone : 
But not in vain thy accents join 

Th’ angelic choir—my darling boy! 


Sealed are thy soft blue eyes— William ! 
We mourn in vain their early night, 
In vain cal] back their joyous light: 
But not in vain their radiance bright 
Shines still in Heaven—my darling boy! 


Gone is the flush of thy cheek—William ! 
In vain would we recall its bloom, 
Its kindling beauty, from the tomb: 
But, cheering hope! He will relume 
Its cherub-lues, my darling boy! 


Young and innocent wert thou— William! 
Then cheer thee, love! nor wail thy lot; 
For “of such my kingdom is” He taught, 
He kindly greets and forbids him not, 
Our angel-babe—our darling boy! R. 





THE IRISH EXILE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Dear was the cabin which stood in the valley, 
The cot of my fathers, the home of my youth, 
Green trees were round it where breezes might dally, 
And lovers might whisper affection and truth. 
Soon came the SasseNacH, bitter and bloody ; 
Around us the red-coated minions were poured ; 
Cottage so lovely and children so ruddy, 
The one fed the torch and the other the sword. 


Crush us they may, but we still must remember 

The wrongs of our country, the death of our sires; 
Brooding in silence while memory each ember 

Shall fan ‘till they kindle to terrible fires. 
Then shall the moment arrive when the cruel, 

Who struck without pity, our rage shall pursue ; 
Then shall our Erin, our heart’s only jewel, 

Make bare to the stranger LAMBH GERRY ABoo !* 


Hasten the time when from slumber arousing 
Our land from the scabbard shall draw the red brand, 
Scatter the tyrants who now are carousing,— 
And strike right and left with a terrible hand. 
Then shall the sun-burst¢ awaken a glory 
O’er mountain and valley, o’er river and sea; 
Then shall the land that is written in story, 
Be mate to her masters, be glorious and free. 








Philadelphia, Dec., 1843. 


* The red right-hand. —_ ¢ The banner of ancient Ireland. 
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THE ENCHANTED GIFTS. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


Ta the days when magic was practised in Persia, 
there lived in Ispahan & wise and skilful magician, 
whose name was Kabulneza. He had spent a leng 
life in acquiring the secrets of his art, and was 
consulted in omens and auguries by even the mon- 
archs of the East. He was a counsellor of prin- 
ces; and no chief, who could gain access to him, 
would commence any undertaking ef importance, 
without first having recourse to his cabalistic lere, 
and his enchanted spells. But he had never made 
a bad use of the power which he possessed; and 
knew little about evil genii, excepting as he in- 
vented charms to repel their baleful approach. 


With all his art, however, he was unable to re- 
sist the influence of time, or to ward off the stroke 
of death; and when he had reached his eightieth 
year he prepared for the event, which he expected 
at a certain moment. His auguries proved true; 
and on the last day that he had to live, he sent for 
his brother’s four sons, who were all young men 
just entering upon the duties and cares of life. 
He*had lo¥ed them well, and they had been edu- 
cated by him in the ancient lore of their land ; but 
he had not initiated them into the mysterious spells 
by which he exercised so mighty an influence over 
mind and matter. He knew, too, the bias of their 
minds, and by his dying instructions he wished 
rather to leave them a salutary token of his regard, 
than to bestow upon them the dangerous art he 
exercised. 


As with unfeigned sorrow they approached the 
dying magician, their eyes fell upon the articles 
that were placed on a small tablé before him; a 
golden purse, a silver wand, a ruby heart, and a 
magic glass. 

“‘T have sent for you, my sons,” said the sage, 
“to bestow upon you a portion of what I have to 
leave. You have seen me rich, powerful, beloved 
and happy: at least, as much so as mortal can be. 
Here are the means, but I cannot give them; you 
must choose, and in the order of your birth. Nei- 
ther may I advise you in your choice; your own 
inclinations must prompt your decisions.” 

“The glass will be for me,” thought the youngest, 
as he looked with a sigh upon the other glittering 
treasures, and regretted, for the first time, that na- 
ture had not bestowed the privilege of seniority 
upon him. 

Elmana, the eldest, came forward ; and bending 
on one knee said, “I choose the purse, father.” 
* As I thought, Elmana, you have chosen what you 
imagine will procure all that your heart sighs for ; 
it is yours, but yours to use and not to abuse. 
While that purse is in your possession, you have 
but to wish for the gold that you desire, and it will 
fill your coffers at your bidding. But the purse 
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may be boat, or stolen from you; there is no spell 
to guard it from accidents like. these.” 

The second, Haladdin, eagerly pointed to the 
ruby heart, ‘‘ give me that, father,” he exclaimed, 
with a glowing. cheek,” i smile passed over the 
countenance of the sage as he said, “ You would 
try its power ovegithe beautiful Kezia ; is it not so, 
Haladdin ?” F yo 

















youth blushed and spoke not 
“ Take it, my son, and while it remains with you, 


it will enable you to possess the heart of her you 
love; but remember, that it may be lost, and no- 
thing can rep ac 2 it.” 

The third, in his turn, came forward and chose 
the wand. “Your spirit, Hazif, is a high and no- 
ble one, but this will prove a dangerous gift unless 
used with discretion, “It will give you power when 
you wish to exercise it; power to sway the minds 
of others—but the wand may be broken, it is for 
you to guard it well.” 

With downeast eye the favorite nephew of the 
seer bent at his feet and said, “‘ This glass is mine, 
father, without right of choice; but I shall value 
and keep it in remembrance of you. When | am 
old, I may need it.” ‘ Not so, Riezzin, it is for 
the young, as well as for the aged; and if I had 
my life to live over again, 1 would choose, my son, 
what by chance has fallen to you. This glass will 
enable you to view every thing in life through a 
true medium; but you must guard it and keep it 
bright. You will find it a greater treasure than 
you deem it now.” 

“ And now, farewell my sons. The shades of 
death are gathering round me, and I go to the home 
of my fathers. Remember the advice of Kabul- 
neza, and cherish his memory when there is nothing 


left to you but his tomb.” 


* * * * * * 


Quarter of a century had elapsed ; and the name 
of the magician no longer resounded through the 
length and breadth of the land. He had gone 
down with his generation into the vale of forgetful- 
ness; and slept, undisturbed, in the tomb of his 
fathers. Others, skilled in the mi i ‘their clime, 
arose to replace him; yet none aequired the influ- 
ence over the wise and great that Kabulneza had 
succeeded in obtaining. 

It was a gala day in the city of Ispahan. The 
sun had shed its last ray upon the gilded domes 
and minarets of the gorgeous capital ; and as dark- 
ness drew her veil around, the glimmer of lamps 
gradually brightened the scene, until thousands of 
them glittered in the streets and squares. The 
city was illuminated to celebrate the accession 
of the recently appointed Vizier Azem* to his 
office. He had that day made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and had taken possession of the palace 
prepared for him. 





*The Vizier Azem is the prime minister of Persia, or 
“the great supporter of the empire ; as he alone almost sus- 
tains the whole weight of the administration.” 
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From the balcony of his princely residence, the 
Vizier looked out upon the eager crowd anxious to 
do honor to the new favorite; while, undazzled by 
the splendid career that seemed to open before him, 
he calmly listened to the seductive tones of flattery, 
and turned away with a-smile from the obsequious 
attention of his followers. Heiwas a man about 
five-and-forty years of age, tall ‘and commanding 
in his form, with a mild, benignant expression of 
countenance, that seemed as if it had never been 
ruffled by the contending passions that so soon grave 
their deforming furrows in the brow. 

As the night waned, festivity and revelry gave 
Place | to a profound stillness; and, at length, dis- 
missing his attendants, the Vizier retired to an 
spate that overlooked the gardens of his se- 
raglio. The moon shone brightly in, and lent a 
softened beauty to the oriental magnificence of all 
that surrounded him. He had sought the quiet of 
the midnight hour to compose his excited mind, and 
to commune with his spirit on the eventful proceed- 
ings of the day. He had not long been there, 
when a veiled female glided quickly to his side, 
and before he was aware of her entrance, she had 
cast herself upon her knees at his feet, and was 
gazing with an expression of the deepest attach- 
ment into his face. 

“* Jewel of my heart!” murmured the Vizier, re- 
moving the veil, and stooping to kiss the fair, white 
brow; “more precious art thou to me than all my 
greatness. Yanina, beloved Yanina, thou hast 
shared the triumphs of this day with Riezzin; is it 
not so, my fairest ?” 

** As the parched flower drinks in the dew that 
nourishes it, so has the triumph of Riezzin refreshed 
the heart of Yanina.” 

“‘] knew it dearest; and amid all the pomp and 
parade of power, I did not forget my rose of beauty. 
How fair thou art, Yanina; fairer, it seems to me, 
than when first thy charms awoke the thrill of love 
within my soul. ‘Time has dealt gently with thee, 
loved one ; he has not marred one dear lineament.” 

“ The rose-is withered by the unkind frost; but 
there has been no wintry chill within our bower. 
The suns of ten summers have risen and set since 
I was thine, and yet thou lovest me, Riezzin ?” 

“Aye; as nature rejoices in the sunbeam; so 
does my spirit find its light in thee, Yanina.” 

“Dear Riezzin!” she murmured; and, rising, 
she stood before him in all the matured loveliness 
of female beauty. She was past the age when the 
women of the East are usually most attractive ; 
but not one destroying trace of time was visible 
upon her countenance. 

“*T would be alone, Yanina, for a little while 
I need composure. In an hour I will rejoin thee, 
dearest.” 

She left the apartment; and the Vizier reseated 
himself at the open window. The events of the day 
again passed before him. Honor, power, wealth 








love, all were his. Step by step he had ascended 
the eminence of fame, and now he could look down 
from the summit, and trace the various means that 
had aided him in the ascent. The past rose be- 
fore him with its many colored hues; years gone 
by seémed but as yesterday; and as he retraced 
the path of existence he felt as if he must be still 
a boy, so vivid were the reminiscences of his early 
youth. While he yet pondered on these things, he 
turned, and beheld the outline of a figure shrouded 
in a filmy haze, yet sufficiently distinct to present 
the semblance of a man. 

“| have come to thee, my son,” said the spirit, 
“in thy hour of triumph; dost thou know me, 
Riezzin t” 

“‘ Shade of Kabulneza! I welcome thee—though 
the chill of the tomb surrounds thee, and I tremble 
in thy presence, still, 1 weleome thee.” 

“ Nay, stretch not out thy hand to grasp mine, 
Riezzin. ‘The frame I once tenanted is mouldering 
in the dust; it is my spirit alone that is with thee 
now.” 

“ What would’st thou, revered shade of him who 
was my best friend ?” 

“T have been permitted to revisit these earthly 
scenes, that I might learn what has befallen tHose 
I loved since | quitted this vale of tears. Tell me, 
Riezzin, have my dying gifts been blessings to thy 
brothers, as well as to thyself?” 

“Alas! Kabulneza, they but betrayed my bro- 
thers to their destruction.” 

‘| would know their fate, Riezzin, if thou may’st 
reveal the story of their lives.” 

*“ Thou knowest, father, that Elmana chose the 
purse. He was immediately surrounded by every 
luxury that wealth could procure. He denied him- 
self nothing. “He built palaces; he laid out gar- 
dens; he hired singing men and singing women; 
the costly wines of Shiraz sparkled at his board, 
and viands from distant realms were heaped upon 
his table. Gold was lavished among his depen- 
dents, as if it had been but the sand of the desert. 
He went to every extreme of indulgence ; and in- 
jured his health, and enervated his frame by riot 
and excess. He lost the esteem of his friends, and 
consequently his self-respect. He sank lower and 
lower, until, one fatal evening, he fell asleep among 
his companions with the golden purse in his bosom. 
While he slept, it was stolen from him. To others, 
the purse was useless, excepting for the price its 
weight would bring ; but to him it had become the 
alpha and omega of existence. He has sought it 
in vain for years ; but, with an infatuation as vehe- 
ment as it is fruitless, he still continues a wanderer 


.| on the face of the earth, expecting to recover his 


lost treasure. I have entreated him to resign the 
hope of finding it, and to begin a life of activity 
and usefulness; but those years of supineness and 





, a body enfeebled by former excesses, and a mind 


self-indulgence have prostrated his energies. With 
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unfitted for employment, he will probably pass the 
remainder of his days in pining after the enjoyments 
which he abused, and which he can never expect 
will be his again.” 

“It is as I feared—but Haladdin—what use did 
he make of his gift, the raby heart t” 

“ He soon” succeeded in winning the affections 


of his first love, the beautiful Kezia. For a time, 
I thought my brother the happiest of mortals ; 
he lived but in her smile, and serenity and bliss 
seemed to wait upon his steps. But, true to the 
fickleness of his nature, he soon wearied of one 
who had charmed him only by her beauty, and 
while her whole soul was devoted to him, he cruelly 
neglected her. Her very attachment to himtended 
to strengthen his growing dislike; but she was 
bound to him by that fatal spell, and the cast off 
leman only found repose in an early grave. Halad- 
din gave himself up to the worship of woman ; and 
in that idolatry of the heart he wasted all the noble 
and high-toned energies of his nature. He could 
influence the love of the fairest with that ruby gift ; 
and at last, it became the instrument of his destruc- 
tion. He saw by stealth the flower of his sove- 
reign’s harem. ‘To see, was to love—to love, was 
to obtain. By stratagems, their stolen meetings 
remained long unsuspected; but Haladdin became 
careless and confident, and his deluded victim could 
not know the fearful danger of her position. A 
spy of the Shah’s household betrayed them; and 
the bow-string was the punishment of both.” 

“Alas! he was a youth of promise; unfortu- 
nately, wavering in his principles; yet 1 trusted 
that he would not have abused the gift he chose. 
But Hazif, the proud, the noble Hazif—what of 
him, Riezzin ?” 

“He did nobly, father, at first. He used the 
wand to advance himself in the councils of his 
country. He exerted his power for the benefit of 
others, and made himself a name and a reputation 
that outvied the great ones of our land. All bent 
before his talents; and his eloquence was like the 
breeze of heaven, bringing freshness and purity to 
the soul. His career was glorious, and would have 
been happy, but ambition gradually twined her 
fetters around him, and whispered, at length, ac- 
cents of treason in his ear. I warned him; I en- 
treated him to be content with the love and admira- 
tion of a people. I told -him to beware how he 
stepped upon the paw of the sleeping lion. Reason 
availed not, when ambition lured; and I saw at 
langth, with heart-felt sorrow, that the favorite of 
the Shah was suspected as a traitor. He was too 
popular to be destroyed at once, but he was banished 
from the land of his birth. He now finds a home 
on the confines of Arabia; and still possesses, I hear, 
the magic influence given him by the silver wand.” 

“He may retrieve the past, Riezzin; it is not 
yet too late. . But tell me now, my son, the story 
of thy life.” 





“ Behold thy gift, my father. The magic glass 
ever rests upon my bosom, and is guarded by a 
massive chain. When I first received it from thee 
I did not prize it, for I~was disappointed in the al- 
lotment of thy gifts. J saw my brothers enter at 
once, without effort, into the possession of whiat 
each had sighed for ; while 1 was left to toil and 
struggle in theworld. IT envied Elmana the wealth 
in which he revelled ; I coveted the love of beauty ; 
I yearned for the possession of power. I felt within 
me the aspirations of a proud and ambitious soul, 
but discontent of mind impaired my happiness. | 
was not willing to make use of the necessary means 
to advance my fortune, but wished that what I de- 
sired might come at my bidding as by the touch of 
an enchanter’s wand. Envy of mv brothers made 
me miserable, and in pining after some undiscovered 
good, I lost the precious amulet of content. The 
dark temptations of Eblis beset my path, until life 
became a burthen almost too grievous for me to 
bear. In despondence of soul, I invoked the angel 
of death to summon my spirit to his home; but 
Azrael was deaf to my entreaties, and I lived on 
during many moons a prey to vain regrets. But 
at length, O Kabulneza, I visited thy tomb, and 
as my tears fell upon the costly shrine, I remem- 
bered thy gift. Thy words arose to my memory, 
and I sought in haste the magic glass. After thy 
death, I grieve to say, it had been thrown aside in 
the disappointment of the moment, and for hours I 
searched for it in vain; but at last, amid a heap of 
rubbish, I found it. It was tarnished by neglect, 
and the glass was soiled and dim. However, I 
cleansed it; and then, invoking thy blessing, I 
looked through it. I beheld letters of gold, but 
they sparkled like the diamond with such dazzling 
brillianey, that my eye could not at first bear the 
lustrous splendor, and around these letters streamed 
beams of light, that seemed to radiate until their 
outer circle reached the heavens. By degrees I 
was enabled to decypher the shining characters, 
which, as I read, were engraved upon my memory 
with magic power; and this, Kabulneza, was the 
transcript of that luminous and enchanted page— 

“Pause, Riezzin—the rose of youth is on thy 
cheek, thy hand is strong, and thy frame vigorous. 
Life spreads itself before thee; thou art but on its 
threshold, its many paths are round thee, which to 
choose ; but in supineness and regret thou art wast- 
ing thy strength in mourning after the shadow when 
thou mightst possess thyself of the substance. 
Wealth, love, power, confer not happiness, except- 
ing as the mind is disciplined to make a good use of 
them ; and the vicissitudes of life are intended for 
that discipline. Naught but sunshine will wither 
and blight the garden flowers; they must have 
clouds, and rain, and tearful dews. Youth is the 
season for effort. Employ then thy talents with 
all the energy of thy nature, and the bread that is 
earned by thy daily toil will taste sweeter to thee 
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than the luscious viands which are heaped upon 
the table of Elunana. Win, by the consistency of 
thy principles and the pority of thy life, the respect | 
of thy fellow men; and power, honorably acquired 
and nobly retained, may crown thy brow with greener 
laurels than Hazif willever wear. Place the affec- 
tions of thy manhood where they will meet witha 
pure return, for even in the harem’s casket there 
may be found a precious pearl: yet, enervate not 
thy soul by the worship of beauty that may perish 
in an hour, and the rose of thy garden may bloom 
when that of Haladdin shall have passed away. 
Go forth then, to toil, to strive, to overcome, to 
endure. The warrior wins not the victory without 
the battle; the poet wears not the wreath without 
having won the prize. ‘The world is man’s battle 
ground, worthy of his destiny. Coward he, who 
faints ere the conflict is begun; and traitor to, him- 
self, if, when the first blow is struck, he dare not 
strike again. On! on! Riezzin; stay not to ponder, 
the angel of life weeps over every wasted hour. 

“ The golden characters disappeared, the dazzling 
light faded; and as I pressed thy gift to my lips, I 
felt that a veil had been lifted from my moral 
vision. 1 saw life for the first time through a true 
medium ; but a partial glimpse, it is true, yet enough 
to point the stepping stone of my career. I waited 
only for the morrow’s dawn; and, resuming the 
occupation of my father, | determined to excel as 
an artisan, and leave to destiny the shaping of my 
fortune. A load was lifted from my heart; my 
prostrate energies revived, my drooping hopes 
seemed to bud and blossom beneath the refreshing 
influence of high resolves, and in the useful exer- 
cise of my faculties, I found my nature invigorated 
and improved. I had no time for repining; and 
when at night I sought the restoring comfort of 
repose, my sleep was sweet, and undisturbed by 
the wild dreams of ambition. Once, the throb of 
envy and regret returned, when I beheld Elmana 
showering dinars of gold among the multitude 
thronging round him; but, looking through my 
glass, I read these words; ‘ Better is poverty with 
honor, than wealth with degradation.’ I turned,and 
- recoiled as I marked the reeling, staggering form 
of Elmana, and returning to my employment, I felt, 
in the approval of my own heart, a sense of happi- 
ness hitherto unknown. 

“T need not dwell, Kabulneza, upon my rising 
fortunes. In the pursuit of my calling my wealth 
increased, and the warnings of the magic glass 
prevented my placing undue value upon worldly 
treasures. As the stream of time flowed -on, the 
lessons thy gift imparted, added the weight of truth 
to my decisions, and before one gray hair had 
tinged these locks, the name of Riezzin was known 
throughout Persia. They said that the wisdom of 
Kabulneza had descended to me, and from the poor 
artisan, | became the wealthy, influential counsellor 
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of princes. Success would have been my ruin ; but 
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with every accession to my wealth, or fame, I took 
thy gift from my bosom, and from it, I learned to 
be prosperous without exultation, and to be great 
without pride. It showed me that life was never 
a state of perfect happiness, or of unalleviated 
misery, and that contentment was the key that 
would open the secret treasure-house-of earth. It 
reminded me that the great and the mighty must 
sleep at last with the lowly, and that none of the 
world’s glittering baubles could be carried with us 
to the tomb. Thou seest, oh! Kabulneza, upon 
what an eminence I stand; dare I hope to sway 
with judgment and integrity the mighty destinies of 
this land? I tremble, lest, having attained the sum- 
mit of my loftiest ambition, I should forget myself.” 

“The glass, the glass, Riezzin,” murmured the 
departing shade; “ it will warn and guide thee to 
the end of thy pilgrimage.” 

With reverential awe, the Vizier gazed once 
more through the enchanted glass, and these were 
the characters of light reflected from its surface. 

‘** Success is the test of greatness. The moth is 
overpowered by the light of a taper; the eagle can 
gaze intothe sun. If thou art truly great, Riezzin, 
thou wilt feel that pomp and power can never ele- 
vate the soul; it soars or sinks, as it is true or false 
to the nobler impulses of its nature. Thy position 
will have for thee no dangers, if thou wilt value 
rightly the elevation it bestows, and guard thy 
spirit from the treacherous whisperings of pride.” 

The Vizier turned to address the shade of Ka- 
bulneza, but it had disappeared, and the veiled form 
of the beloved Yanina again stood by his side. 





THE BURIAL OF EROS. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Love lieth in his halls a corpse, 
While, mourning, round his coffin, stand 
The wan and pallid Feelings, like 
Dim spectres from the shadow-land. 
His nose is pinched, his lips are blue, 
His once round cheeks are sunken in, 
And heavily lie his clotted locks 
Upon his yellow, waxen skin. 
“‘ Poor Love, dear Love,” the mourners say, 
“’ Tis sad that one so young should die. 
Poor Love, dear Love, ah, dreary day 
That seeth him in cold earth lie.” 


“He was a merry wight,” saith one, 
“ But fond of mischief,” saith another, 
“ And yet, despite his wayward ways,” 
Quoth Hope, “I loved him as a brother. 
He used to laugh and chat with me 
For days, existing on my smiles, 
I heedless of his many tricks— 
There was such magic in his wiles.” 
“ Poor Love, dear Love,” the mourners say, 
He was too good a lad to die.” 
And then uprose from every lip 
A wild and weird and wailing cry. 
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“I never shall forgive myself,” 
Quoth Hope, “ that [ forsook the boy ; 
Had I remained, those sightless eyes 
Would now be lit with life and joy.” 
Quoth Grief, “no sooner had you gone, 
Than down he came and sat with me, 
Crying and sighing all night long, 
A very baby at my knee.” 
“« Poor Love, dear Love,” the mourners say, 
‘“*? Twas wrong in Hope to leave the boy, 
Had she remained, this dreary day 
Would be a day of golden joy.” 


Then spoke Despair, “from Grief he came 
To me, his eyes with fury wild ; 
I took him in and cherished him, 
But soon a maniac grew the child ; 
And then I took his quivering form 
And on my bosom made his bed, 
Nursing him with a mother’s love 
Until he slumbered with the dead.” 
** Poor Love, dear Love,” the mourners say, 
“ A weary vigil was Despair’s, 
Her’s was the mother's gentle watch, 
And her’s the mother’s many cares.” 


They screwed Love’s coffin cover down 
With many a sigh and many a tear, 
And placed him, heavily of heart, 
Upon his plumed, ebon bier, 
And ranging them in double line, 
(How did the plumes and weepers wave !) 
They bore him from his lonely home 
And laid him in his silent grave. 
The bell is tolled—the mass is o’er— 
The prayers are said— the service done— 
And all are gone, save Hope, who weeps 
By Love's untimely tomb alone. 
Philadelphia, March, 1843. 





LETTER FROM GIBRALTER. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


We anchored off Gibralter, last evening, almost 
at the instant when the guns of the forts were 
giving the signal for closing the gates of the city, 
and the only passengers who obtained permission 
to land were some English officers, arriving, like 
ourselves, from Lisbon. All the other passengers 
had to sleep on board and to await, this morning, 
the arrival of certain gentlemen, dressed in black, 
whom we might have taken for the Ceuncillors of 
some Spanish real audiencia, so grave and serious 
was their deportment, if we had not been informed 
that they were the members of the numerous 
family of the licitadores of Gibralter who came to 
offer us their services. As no stranger is allowed 
to enter the city unless an inhabitant becomes his 
security, these gentlemen carry out this police ar- 
rangement and pass their lives in becoming answer- 
able to the authorities for almost all the strangers 
that touch at Gibralter. They address you cere- 
‘moniously and, after the exchange of a few words, 
offer to present you to the police, to have a ticket 


newed every fortnight) and, in short, to go security 
for your good behavior during the time you remain 
in the city, the whole for the present of a douro. 
If it happens that, from inattention, or some other 
cause, the traveller leaves Gibralter without re- 
turning his ticket of residence to the sea-gate, his 
licitador is subject to a fine of two hundred douros, 
not to mention his being personally responsible for 
every thing that the individual whose security he 
is may have done contrary to law in thecity. We 
were about t6 Jand, Count M,,, and myself, under 
the protection of these important personages, when 
my friend received a visit which greatly diverted 
us. The visitor was a Monsier Galiano, an old 
Genoese corsair, at present Greek consul at Gib- 
ralter, who, apprised of M,,’s arrival, came to honor 
in his person the son of King Otho’s minister at 
the court of Madrid. After having offered him his 
services, the consul pulled his silk handkerchief 
out of his pocket, hoisted it on the end of his cane 
and began waiving it, uttering genuine corsair cries 
in the direction of a Greek brig that was in the 
roads. He had already sent orders to the captain 
to hoist his flag in honor of M,,,, but the business 
not going on as quickly as he desired, the energetic 
and impatient old man now hastened it by every 
means in his power. “ Eccola! eccola! la vedete, 
there, there do you see?” cried he at last, with an 
enthusiasm rare in a man of more than seventy 
years of age; in fact they had, at length, just 
hoisted the blessed Greek cross. Satisfied with 
having been so well obeyed, M. Galiano then 
placed his boat at our disposal, very courteously 
inviting us besides, to accept a good breakfast at 
his house, to which we did honor after we had put 
ourselves right with the authorities of the city. 
This latter, viewed from the sea, presents but a 
dull appearance, notwithstanding the cheerful color 
of its houses, painted outside in the Italian style. 
It lies like a selvage on the western slope of the 
rock of Gibralter, opposite Algesiras, and one feels 
as if oppressed at the first sight of this gigantic 
and attenuated peak, pierced in all directions with 
murderous mouths, and whose base is an immense 
battery constructed on a Jevel with the sea. This 
melancholy feeling grows still stronger in the inte- 
rior of the city; at every step is a sentinel with 
shouldered arms, who prohibits your stopping on the 
footwalks ; and, with the exception of the sailors 
and soldiers, you see about you only a jumble of 
Jews from all the countries in the world, who sur- 
vey you with a greedy eye and seem to be asking 
themselves if they can not make something out 
of you. 

We were still at M. Galiano’s when the sound of 
military music attracted me to the window ; it was 
the guard going on duty, which, preceded by music, 
was proceeding to the Governor's palace. You 
know all my partiality for the English; ah, well! 
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able to me in England, then made the same painful 
impression on me that every good Spaniard must 
feel when he sets foot in Gibralter. I pass over, 
if you please, the surprise of Gibralter in 1704, 
afterwards legalized by the treaty of Utrecht, and 
consider only the Gibralter of our days, become 
since 1809, the great focus of English smuggling in 
Spain. You should see these bold and venturesome 
Andalusian smugglers petted, almost esteemed, 
by the authorities, prancing proudly through the 
streets of Gibralter ; in truth, one might take them 
for the lords of the city; and wo to the Spanish 
custom-house officers if, forgetting that Gibralter 
no longer belongs to their country, they dare, in 
the ardor of their pursuit, to pass the line of the 
Campo Neutro, which marks on the isthmus the 
limit of the Spanish territory, or else to push their 
boats into the English waters. A boat of the 
custom-house of Algesiras happened, some years 
since, to follow into these waters a smuggler’s fe- 
lueca which it had vainly chased for more than a 
week. Without previous summons, the English 
cannon fired upon the custom-house bark and one 
of the crew was killed by the discharge. Never- 
theless the smuggler’s felucca was captured and 
carried off by the custom-house officers to Algesi- 
ras, where its cargo was sold. A whole year 
passed away after this event, when the smuggler, 
having adroitly found means to entice the custom- 
house officer who had captured him into Gibralter, 
denounced him as guilty of an act of piracy against 
him. The officer was arrested and brought before 
the tribunals, who sentenced him to pay the smug- 
gler the sum of three thousand douros under the 
name of damages and interest. Truly the English 
were in the right throughout this whole affair ; so I 
have only mentioned it to you with a view to prove 
to what extent the presence of the English, at 
Gibralter, favors this fatal smuggling, which is one 
of the principal causes, if not the chief. of the 
great immorality with which the population of the 
Andalusian coast is charged. 

Here are some details respecting the regular 
organization which directs this illicit commerce, 
thanks to the connivance of a crowd of faithless 
agents. Ifthe question for the smuggler is how 
to introduce, fraudulently, a cargo of foreign grain, 
he presents himself at the Seville custom-house 
and by means of a pot of wine, or two or three 
pesétas for each fanéga* of grain that he calculates 
on landing, he always succeeds in procuring a cer- 
tificate of lading of Spanish grain for Malaga, or 
such other point on the coast as he points out. 
Fortified with this certificate, he repairs to Gibral- 
ter with his vessel empty, buys as many fanégas 
of Odessa grain as he is thought to have of Spanish 
grain on board, loads it and then sets sail for Ma- 
laga. If the custom-house of this city opposes 


the landing of the cargo, alleging the quality of, 


* A measure containing about a hundred pounds. 


the grain, the smuggler coolly opens the certificate 
given him at Seville. In vain is the fraud evident 
to every body, the custom-house of Malaga is not 
the less compelled to let go its hold, in order to 
avoid an endless lawsuit with that of Seville, which 
would not miss taking its revenge at the first oppor- 
tunity. When the price of grain reaches eighty 
reals, a fanéga, the law authorizes the importation 
of foreign grain into the provinces of Malaga, 
Seville, Grenada and Cadiz, but there is no exam- 
ple of its having ever been applied, the smugglers 
having always taken the first step. 

The smuggling of tobacco and cotton goods has 
its avowed brokers, who are called corredores de 
contrabando. They are, in general, men faithful 
to their word, of approved courage, sometimes at 
peace, sometimes at war with the resguardo, the 
name by which the custom-house soldiers are de- 
signated. The corredor goes to Gibralter to make 
his purchases, and then appears with his bark at the 
point on the coast to which he has already sum- 
moned the smugglers. These, at sight of the 
signals agreed upon, come out of the lurking 
places where they have kept themselves hid, hastily 
load their mules and then lead them to the parada, 
the place previously fixed upon for a general halt. 
All these operations are usually performed during 
the dark nights, and almost always under the eyes 
of the custom-house officers, who, for fear that the 
corredor may cheat them, come to ascertain upon 
the spot, if he respects the contract entered into 
with them. At the moment of landing the bales 
are truly enormous. As, according to the old cus- 
tom, the seguro (the right of passing paid by the 
corredor to the resguardo) and the freight of the 
vessel are both paid according to the number of 
bales to be landed, whatever the size may be, the 
corredor is interested in making them of an extraor- 
dinary size; most commonly each bale, which, at 
the outside, ought to contain only half a mule’s load 
contains a whole one; a single mule, however, 
carries two of them, not to mention that if the dan- 
ger is pressing, the poor animals are frequently 
seen climbing the steepest mountains with loads, 
still greater. It is not until after the arrival of the 
convoy at the parada that the smugglers regulate 
the burdens of their mules for the road. 

Usually the corredor pays for each bale on board 
an ounce of seguro to the custom-house officers 
and eight douros of freight to the captain of the 
vessel. The latter is bound to appear off the coast 
for three successive nights. If during this term 
the landing cannot be effected, form causes indepen- 
dent of the good will of the smugglers, he receives 
but half the freight and then returns to Gibralter, 
where he waits until the corredor wishes to attempt 
a new expedition. Often the corredor attempts 





the landing at his own risk, @ guerra y jarand, as 
the smugglers say. ‘Then he surprises the custom- 
house forces, fights to the utmost, and his mules 
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pass during the firing. ‘The most courageous man 
of the company first loads his mule and his com- 
rades concede him the dangerous honor of march- 
ing at the head of the column. % 

One fact, whose authenticity was vouched for to 
me, will prove to you what an immense share the 
agents of the custom-house have in the smuggling 
carried on upon the coast of Andalusia and their 
remarkable bad faith towards the poor smugglers. 
When the last insurrectionary movement took place 
at Malaga, one of the principal mercantile houses 
of this city offered the sum of eight thousand 
douros to the chiefs of the resguardo, on condition 
that they would allow them to land in safety, in the 
neighborhood of Laurin, a large quantity of En- 
glish merchandise. The offer having been ac- 
cepted, the sum was faithfully counted out to the 
chiefs of the resguardo. On their part they ordered 
great movements of their soldiers upon points of 
the coast needing no guard, and, thanks to so much 
complaisance, the landing of the cargo was effected 
without the least hindrance. Next day a train of 
four hundred mules, bending beneath the weight of 
their loads, bore the landed bales to Laurin. The 
question now was how to introduce the goods into 
Malaga without compromising the custom-house. 
Like a man full of delicacy, the merchant distri- 
buted the goods in raisin-boxes and the next ap- 
peared at the head of his train at the gates of the 
city. But, O cruel surprise ! his innumerable boxes 
are there seized by the custom-house, who pre- 
tended that the seguro only availed for the landing 
on the coast, but not the least in the world for the 
entry of the cargo into Malaga. It was in vain for 
the unfortunate victim of robbery to protest, all his 
goods were confiscated. 

It is said, that in 1826, Ferdinand, sensible how 
important it was to his treasury to put an end to 
the scandalous smuggling carried on in Andalusia, 
resolved to destroy it at all hazards. Convinced, 
however, that it would be almost impossible for 
him to attain this object, if he relied upon the per- 
sons in his employ, he made a contract with a Mr. 
Riera, to whom, as the price for the work, the 





Spanish monarch granted a part of the proceeds of 


sale of the government tobacco, besides the abso- 
lute ownership of all the prizes he might succeed 
in making of the smugglers. The said Mr. Riera 


armed twenty-four feluccas, granted a pension of 


five thousand frances to too pretended emigrants, 
entrusted with watching the patriot refugees in 
Gibralter, and began cruising with so much suc- 
cess that the unfortunate smugglers were reduced 
to having to wait for a favorable wind to land upon 
the beach between Mervella and Estrepona. But 
the corredores having soon made arrangements 
with the captains of the feluccas, Mr. Riera found 
himself obliged to interest their subalterns in the 
prizes, that they might at length cease to make 


then addressed themselves to the Genoese captains, 
settled in Gibralter, who procured papers for a 
voyage to Genoa and then put into Malaga. 
was in vain for the custom-house officers to post 
sentinels on board these ships; as the captains 


It 


were not obliged to limit theirstay,it followed that 

the corredor had as much time a8 he wanted to cor- 

rupt the guards, éharged to watch him, or at least, 

to prepare fur an unexpected landing at the time of 

his vessel’s departure. Judge, from these sad de- 

tails, of the immense difficulties that the Spanish 

Government will haye to overcome before it can 

succeed in extirpating this scourge, which now 

meets with such powerful auxiliaries in the disorder 

of the administration, inseparable from every civil 

war, and in the state of complete destitution in 

which so many unfortunate persons in their employ 

are groaning, whose pay is so greatly in arrear 

from want of money. Picture to yourself that 

most of the insurrectionary movements of Malaga 
have been based upon nothing but ignoble smug- 

gling operations. Four or five houses, whose names 
are known to every body here, take advantage of 
those troubled moments to introduce immense car- 
goes of foreign merchandize into the city ; next day 

every thing returns to its accustomedorder, with- 
out any change in any thing except the fortunes of 
some miserable speculators, whilst the revolution 
of the day before remains an enigma in the eyes of 
a stranger. 

Lastly, the ignorance of the administration is 
such that, in fact, it becomes the accomplice of the 
smugglers. Thus, in all Catalonia and the Balearic 
isles, where nothing is smoked but Brazilian to- 
bacco, it would seem natural for it to consider 
means of supplying the numerous consumers itself ; 
the administration does not sella single leaf, and 
the market remains entirely open to fraud. The 
enormity of the duties encourages this illicit com- 
merce still more, for although the administration 
buys of first hands, it persists in selling for three 
sous the same kind of segars that the clandestine 
manufacturers furnish to smokers at the price of 
seven ceniimels. 

Note. The above letter and that onthe Basque 
Provinces of Spain, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of the Messenger, are translated 
from a recent work entitled ‘‘ Deux Ans en Es- 
pagne et en Portugal Pendant la Guerre Civile. 
Par le Baron Charles Dembowski.” 





Let the young Poet, exulting in his lay, and hope (how false) 
of fame, oe : 

While watching at deep midnight, he buildeth - the verse ; 

Let the calm child of genius, whose name shall never die, 

For that the transcript of his mind hath made his thought 
immortal,— ; pe 

Let these, let all, with no faint praise, with no light grati- 
tude confess 











common cause with the smugglers. The latter 


The blessings poured upon the earth from the pen of a read 
writer, Tupper. 
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THE SURRENDER.— 


’Tis o’er! As one who knows that he must die,— 
From whom al! earthly hope is withering, 
When every well-beloved familiar thing 

Glasseth its form but faintly on the eye ;— 

As drowning mariner, o’er whom the sky 
Beams its last smile, so must my heart now fling 
Away all hope! Like serf beneath a king, 

Under the weight of woman’s tyranny 

I bow! Oh, cursed be the luckless hour 
[ gazed upon thee first, thou serpent-dove ! 

Thy starry charms, thy rich entrancing dower 
Of beauty and of wit, all praise above— 

These are the fiends who, with unpitying power, 
Drag me deep down into the hell of Love! 

Jackson, Mississippi. D. H. R. 


A Sonner. 





NOTES ON CUBA. 


“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith, he’ll prent it.” 


The Magnolia Magazine was enriched, during its recent 
publication in Charleston, with the Notes of an intelligent 
traveller in the Island of Cuba. The following is the fourth 
letter of the series, with which we have been favored, and 
for which we @re particularly grateful. We trust that the 
writer will be pleased to honor us with a continuance of 
that corres mce which was equally creditable to him- 
self and to the Journal in which it was published. The 
article, (we may "add for the satisfaction of our readers,) 
though one of a Series, is yet complete in itself, and will, 
we are very well assured, umply reward and satisfy perusal. 

[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


On the original map of the Island with the divi- 
sions, as laid out by the aborigines, no mention is 
made of Guines, which was included in the partido 
Habana; although near the mouth of the river 
which runs close by it, then called the Bija, the 
town of Habana was first built, in 1515. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that its origin is of recent date ; 
one of so which have gradually grown 
with the increased wants of a thriving, cultivated 
country, passing through the different stages of a 
tienda and its dependencies, a hamlet, a village, 
and ending in becoming a town. With its eight 
cuartones, it contains 16,213 inhabitants, of whom 
7,248 are whites, 1,267 are free colored and 7,698 
are slaves. 2,954 are engaged in the cultivation 
of the cane and the mannfacture of sugar, 1,737 
in raising coffee, and 8,007 in farming and other 
rural occupations, the whole distributed among 21 









sugar estates, 26 ¢ estates, and 843 farms. 
Its a e other sections of the 
island, have, fe “time, attracted the atten- 


ent classes, and yearly re- 
fociedad Patrioticaof Havana 
of their onadiiual Phat of 1843 represents them 
as flourishing, and promising much good fruit from 
the increased means of instruction, and the reader, 
- who may be ignorant of the low state of educa- 


a 
—____—— 


tion in Cuba, will therefore be surprized to learn 
that they contained only 235 scholars. The diffi- 
culties, however, here thrown in the way of edu- 
cation are such, that too much praise cannot be 
awarded to those whose efforts to extend the bles- 
sings of knowledge throughout their land have 
been unremitting. Nor have they confined them- 
selves to mere instruction in letters ,—a system of 
apprenticeship has also been introduced in Guines 
as well as in other places, which no doubt will re- 
sult in rescuing many from a life of vagrancy. 
The plain of Guines offers but little interest to 
the geologist. One cannot, however, fail to re- 
mark the vast extent of perfectly level ground 
which stretches out for many miles until it reaches 
the sea, while on three sides it is bounded by high 
precipitous mountains. This position, and the black 
alluvial deposit which covers its surface, impresses 
on the beholder the certainty that it once consti- 
tuted the bed of a large lake, the waters of which 
have been discharged into the ocean by the sinking 
of its seaward barriers. From a partial geological 
survey of it by Sr. Zancajo, there was found below 
the soil a bank of pure carbonate of lime, creéa, 
extending from the source of the Guines river S. E. 
and N. W. more than nine miles long and twenty- 
one broad. It is of a yellowish, and sometimes of 
a pure white, in horizontal masses, inclining to the 
N. N. W., is brittle, soft to the touch, effervesces 
freely when mixed with acids, adheres slightly to 
the tongue and hardens on exposure to the air. In 
warious parts, kidney shaped siliceous pyrites are 
found in veins, which ignite the particles of steel 
when struck by it; no fossils are found with these. 
The inferior calcareous formation of the bank is 
more rough to the touch, enclosing petrifactions, 
of which the equinitas are the most peculiar and 
abundant ; and bulbous shaped flints, conglomerated 
and in horizontal beds. In the transverse scissures 
of this bed, iron is sometimes found of a grey color, 
ochreous, with bands of flesh color or violet, pro- 
bably from the presence of cobalt, corresponding 
to the guadersandstein of the Germans. S.S. W. 
of the town around the Ninfa sugar estate is seen 
a bank of tertiary formation, supra cretacea, lying 
upon another of reddish sand of little thickness, 
and containing numerous fossils. ‘Twelve curious 
species of these were collected by Sr. Zancajo, 
two of which have ceased to exist in the neigh- 
boring seas, the Pecten podopsistruncata and the 
ammeonites varians. The beds of chalk are tra- 
versed by veins of marble of various qualities; 
some of the class Lumachelli, having an ash grey, 
a yellow, or a blackish tint, and containing petrified 
eonchs and fragments of Nautilus, with red, green 
and blueshades. One specimen, stalactite, Chaur 
carbonatée concretionnée, was of a snow white ; in 
parts of,a pearly lustre, with fluted fibres and por- 





tions of testacea, translucent, brittle and semi-dura. 
From this species is extracted. the oriental white 
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alabaster used for the finest sculpture and relievo ; 
and should the expectations of Sr. Zancajo be re- 
alized of finding a large bed of it, a source of con- 
siderable wealth might thus be opened ; the vicinity 
of the Havana rail road, and the level state of the 
country admitting of an easy transportation to the 
capital.* 

But to return to Guines and subjects more con- 
genial to the taste of the majority of my readers, 
let me advise the traveller who passes a single day 
in that city to procure an introduction to “the 
Consul ;” a soubriquet bestowed on one of its citi- 
zens who, from his untiring attention to every visi- 
ter, richly merits the title. Do you want a horse, 
a volante ;,do you wish to purchase any thing, or 
having already bonght, find that you have been 
cheated ; will you go to a ball, the cock-pit, or to 
any of the neighboring plantations—in short, do 
you wish for anything in Guines, a few paces from 
the Mansion House will be be found a shoemaker’s 
shop, where, amid his busy workmen, he stands, 
who can supply your every want. ‘There he holds 
his daily levées, and his evening soirées, visited 
by all; even the lieutenant-governor often steps in 
to taste his coffee or gurapo, invitingly placed on 
his counter, which serves the double purpose of a 
table for his friends and a cutting board for his 
leather. His services are indispensable to every 
stranger; and while he makes a small profit from 
the hire of his horses and volantes, you feel that 
you are amply repaid by the hearty good will with 
which he looks after all your commissions, and the 
knowledge that he does not subject you to extor- 
tion in his charges. We had determined to cross 
the country to Matanzas, and having sent our trunks 
by the rail-road to Havana to be forwarded by a 
steamer, we proceeded to the lieutenant-governor 
to have our passports, which we had the day pre- 
vious taken for Havana, changed for others for 
Matanzas. But here an unforeseen difficulty arose ; 
we were informed that the list with our names had 
been sent tothe Havana police, and the lieutenant- 
governor, who had seen service in Mexico, did not 
altogether like our wayward movements, and made 
many other objections to granting new ones. At 
length, when we had almost despaired of success, 
“he said, bring your Consul with you here after din- 


*In the Pueblo del Cano are several mineral springs, those 
of Aquacate and Lima, and that of Canta-rancas, the latter 
highly impregnated with salts and sulphur. Obsidian and 
sand, fit for fire bricks, clay used extensively in pottery and 
decomposed pumice stone are also there found. In las 
Poyas and Cacaragicaras, serpentine of a pure green color, 
sometimes passing into a blackish shade, intermingled with 
gneiss, and of a concoidal texture, has been collected near 
the arroyo del Gato. Hornblende, red jasper, siliciate of 
aluminous iron, deutoxide of aluminous iron, sardonix per- 
fectly concoidal, heliotrope, lignite, micaceous sand, mag- 
netic pyrites, magnetic iron, antimony and bismuth are also 


ner.” We accordingly returned at the appointed 
time, when a few words from our influential friend 
seemed to solve the mystery of our sudden change 
of route, and remove all the difficulty. ‘ He 
thought you were Englishmen,” he told us, laugh- 
ing, ‘and half suspected you were abolitionists; but 
I assured him that you were true Americans, and 
here are your passports, pay two rials for them.” 
All doubts as to our country being removed, we were 
very courteously treated ; the lieutenant-governor 
gratuitously assuring us that the roads were quite 
free from robbers, and we complimenting him on 
the efficient and active police of his partido, of 
which we knew as much as he did of the safety 
of the roads. Apropos, the English are more de- 
tested here than even in France, and the American 
will do well on every occasion to make known his 
country, or he will often pay as dearly here for 
speaking his mother tongue as on the continent of 
Europe. 

Among our fellow boarders, who numbered about 
forty, were representatives from nearly all the sec- 
tions of our widely extended country, from Maine 
to Louisiana. Planters and merchants, indian- 
agents, lawyers and jailors, clergymen and physi- 
cians, all intent on one object, the prolongation of 
life. It may readily be supposed, that their res- 
pective ailments formed for each sufferer the favo- 
rite topic of conversation; but there was also a 
class whose improving health and cheerful spirits 
rendered their society agreeable, and the house 
did not, in all its parts, resemble a hospital, which 
it certainly did where the more debilitated congre- 
gated to tell over their sufferings. ‘Taking leave 
of all our acquaintances, and of our worthy host 
and his kind family, early the next morning I took 
my seat beside my compagnon de voyage in the 
volante which had been brought to the door, and 
gave the word to the postilion that all was ready. 
But all was not—intending to occupy two days in 
the journey, we had hired three relay horses, for 
which and their driver no passports had been ob- 
tained, for horses require them as well as their 
riders, and we were told that they could not be got 
before the lapse of two hours; so, after a consulta- 
tion with our postilion, we set off with the promise 
that they should soon follow us. One who has not 
rode ina Cuba volante can form no idea of the 
ease of their motion. With their enormous wheels, 
long heavy shafts and low hung chaise-like body 
suspended on broad leathern straps to the cross 
pieces of the frame, and quite in front of the axle, 
they seem at first sight clumsy. But they are 
very light on the shaft horse, or the small animal 
placed there with a heavy postilion on his back, 
when in single harness, has more strength than 
the largest of our American horses. We had, how- 
ever, three ; the two outside ones being attached 


? 





among the minerals that have been found in the two latter 
places. 
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on either side the shafts by traces to the first cross- 
piece near the body. The postilion rode on the 
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left iad and shi right had a pair of reins fixed | 
to the side of the volante, by which he was to be | 
held in by us on going down a hill, while a strap) 
four feet long, connecting his head to that of the. 
middle hove, hone him from straying too far to the | 
right, and another, attached to the bit of the latter, | 
and held by the postilion, prevented his being pull- | 
ed after him. ‘The traces were of rope, the har-| 
ness much the worse for wear, and the horses had 
apparently, for some time past, been dragging out a| 
miserable existence, if their skeleton frames told the | 
truth. Their tails were, however, tightly braided | 
a-la-mode, and their extremities lashed to their 
cruppers, and with something like an effort to hurry, | 
they scrambled off, one after the other, under the | 
repeated lashes of the postilion, and we soon reach- 
ed the open country. Our road, after leaving the 
vicinity of the city, ran along the foot of the moun- 
tain, which bound the plain on its northern side, 
over a gently undulating surface. It was, more- 
over, McAdamized here and there with large stones | 
a foot or two in diameter, thrown in heaps wherever | 
a cart had previously been bogged; and over and 
around these we trotted, or rather scrambled at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour, with far more 
ease to ourselves than could be expected from the 
appearance of the road. Not so, however, with 
the poor beasts they had imposed on us for horses. | 
The central one, with nearly the whole weight of | 
the volante and its contents on his back, and ham- 
pered by the shafis which did not reach as far as| 
his shoulders, seemed scarcely able to struggle | 
through the difficulties that beset him on every 
side. Now his four legs would be all entangled 
with each other; then the horse to the right would 
sheer off at a wide angle and jerk his head after 
him with the leash connecting them, and anon he 
would return slapdash against him, forcing him 
against the postilion who, dashing away his head, 
and jumping his own animal in front of him, would 
suddenly arrest his progress, almost crushing him 
between the two; and then he would again be! 
dragged forwards with the whole vehicle by the 
sudden efforts of the others. In this manner, we 
were carried over rocks and through mud holes, 
up hills and down into ponds, with scarcely any 
jolting, although the body of the volante rolled and 
pitched like a smal] boat in a short sea. As to an 
upset, the first deep hole into which one wheel 
sank while the other was elevated on a high bank, 
assured us that suck an occurrence could not by 
any possible means take place. The face of the 
country, as we proceeded, gradually changed from 
that of the fertile plain of Guines to one wild and 
unsettled, with hills of waste barren land, and por- 
treros void of cattle. Now and then, the isolated 
cottage of a harriero, or of a small farmer, and one 
or two ruins of old churches were seen, by their 
loneliness, enhancing the desolate appearance of 











the country, nor did the deep silent woods through 


which we D enaingslie rode, remove any of the 
“sombre air which hung over the scenery. At 
length, after riding nearly three hours, we caught 
sight of the white-washed church of Madruga, 
perched on a distant high hill, and leaving the un- 
dulating grounds of the lowlands, we commenced 
the ascent of the elevated land on which the vil- 
lage lay. ‘The scenery now changed to one of 


| exceeding beanty, made up of thickly wooded hills 


and small valleys covered with a rich cultivation, 


| amid which the cottage and the mansion seemed to 


repose in happy security ; while moving teams of 
oxen or pack-horses, and men laboring in the fields 
presented a lively contrast to the lonely and deso- 
late wilds we had just left. Slowly clambering up 
the last hill, our postilion, who with all his stolid 
looks had a spice of pride in him, walked his horses 
until close to the village, and then, with a sudden 
start, attempted to dash through the streets; but 


the already tired animals, not entering into the 


spirit of the thing, it was a complete failure, and 
they only scrambled along up to the door of our 
posada. This was a large building of two stories, 
on the corner of the public square, with one end 
occupied as a tiénda, containing the usual show of 
bottles of sweet oil, cordials and wines, a bar and 
counter, and the medley always seen in a country 
store. It was by his counter that our host received 
us with a bow, and offered us seats; but when he 


‘learned from our postilion that the “ Consul” had 


strongly recommended us to his particular atten- 
tions, he at once declared that * the whole house 
and all it contained were at our service,” and forth- 
with ushered us up a narrow stairs into a spacious 
room above, which, during the bathing season, when 
many from Havana resort to this place to use the 
neighboring mineral waters, served the double pur- 
pose of a parlor by day and a ball room at night. 
From the balcony, a fine view was obtained of a 
long valley, the gently undulating surface of which 
was covered by the rich verdure of the cane, by 
coffee estates and farms, with the ever graceful 
royal palm scattered singly, or in groups, over its 
whole extent, and sugar houses, mansions and 
groups of negro huts half concealed by groves of 
mangoes and oranges; while on the left, the Ma- 
druga mountains, in a long extended line, raised 
abruptly their wooded ridges and precipitious sides, 
broken into numerous peaks by intersecting ravines. 
There was not one rugged feature in the whole ; 
arich verdure clad the mountains and carpeted the 
lowlands; and as it brought back to my recollec- 
tion similar scenery in Switzerland, amid which, 
in by-gone days, | had often loitered, 1 could not 
but own that this surpassed in loveliness the fairest 
I had there beheld. I was, however, soon called 
from the enjoyment of the sense of sight to one 
more congenial with my wants, by the summons 
of our host to breakfast. Our table was covered 
with a clean white cloth, and the repast of fresh 
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eggs, rice, plantains, meats and excellent bread | sugar house, and looked so ripe and tempting, that 
which was spread before us, soon engrossed all our | after asking the way of the bueyerv, who had just 
thoughts. After the meal, ander his guidance, I | arrived with his ox-cart ladened fresh from the 
visited the sulphur spring near by, which is cele-| field, we begged for a few pieces. He immediately 
brated for its medicinal qualities. On our way, we | selected some of the best, and trimming off the 
passed the square surrounded by low cottages, du-| hard envelope, presented them tous. A ride of a 
ring the season teeming with life and fashion, now | league more, and we saw the bamboo avenue which 
closed and silent; and taking a path to the left,|led to the mansion of the Carlotta estate, and dri- 
after descending for a short distance, we reached |ving hastily through its deeply shaded walks, ar- 
the bathing houses and spring. The latter was | rived at the house, just as the storm broke over our 
bold, running from a well six feet deep, and leav- | heads, and the clouds, dissolved in showers of mist, 
ing a white deposit in the gutters that conveyed | were driven by the violent gusts of wind into every 
its waters to the different baths. Its taste was|part of the volante. We made a hasty retreat 
sweet, and it is but slightly aperient, but the strong | into the piazza, where the administrator, in the ab- 
sulphuruous smell which pervaded the place plainly | sense of the owner, received us with much kind- 
indicated its strength. ‘The basins were of stone,| ness, and under his hospitable roof we soon found 
large enough to accommodate about ten persons in| ourselves, in homely phrase, quite at ease. This 
each, and the other arrangements were good, with-| is one of the most beautiful and best arranged es- 
out any show of comfort. They are resorted to in| tates I have ever visited. .The house, which is 
March and April, when the dullness of the place| built in the style of the English cottage, is sur- 
is changed to a stirring activity. Good boarding | rounded by a wide piazza, along the border of which 
is obtained for $1,50 a day, but the wealthier fami-|a thick hedge of perpetual roses rises nearly to the 
lies have private mansions on the adjoining hills | balustrades, while a garden, rich in every variety 
which they occupy only at this time. The village) of flowers and shrubs, adjoining the back of the 
and its suburbs are said to have more than a thou- | house, offered a pleasant promenade to its inmates. 
sand inhabitants, but [ suspect the census was taken | The site was elevated, and commanded an exten- 
during the bathing season, for it now did not appear | sive view of the coffee grounds, with its alleys of 
to contain two hundred; it is only four leagues} palm and orange which lay in the vale below, and 
from Guines and would form a pleasant retreat for | of the rich cane fields which stretched out to the 
invalids during the heats of spring. Our resting| very foot of the opposite hills, studded over with 
place for the day was but nine miles distant, and | isolated palms, the verdure of the whole rendered 
we hastened to depart, that we might reach it be-| still brighter by the recent rains. Eastward, the 
fore the norther, which we saw gathering its misty | habitations of the slaves, neat, white-washed, stone 
shroud in the horizon, could overtake us. Our| cottages, were placed on either side of a spacious 
host was attentive to all our wants to the moment) level tract of ground; at one extremity of which, 
of parting, and when he could do nothing more,/| near the entrance to the estate, were seen a large 
gave us multiplied good wishes for a pleasant jour- | airy building, the hospital, and a few yards from 
ney. The horses which, at our expense and against | it the general kitchen in which all their food was 
the articles of our contract, had made a hearty| prepared; while a capacious coffee storehouse, 
meal, seemed somewhat inspirited by that unusual} and a mill for separating the berries from their 
occurrence, and we were quickly carried to the foot) pulpy envelope occupied the other end of the 
of the mountains, up the steep acclivities of which | square. The whole presented the appearance of a 
the road began to wind through one of the ra-| miniature village; and as I saw the laborers re- 
vines. We passed several hills of coarse granite,| tiring to their homes after their day’s toil had 
whose sterile soil yielded sustenance only to the| ceased, and gazed on the troops of young creoles 
stunted palmettos of the Savannas, which, scattered | gambolling about them free from all care for the 
over its surface, with their fan-like leaves disposed | future, I could not but contrast their state with that 
in whirls from the center, looked like so many gi-/| of the half starved and overworked slaves of the 
gantic nests. The highlands now enclosed us on| English manufacturing districts, and concluding 
every side, and completely shut out the view, and | that the lot of the Cuba slave, when under a pro- 
to add to the wildness of the scenery large scuds,| per discipline, was the uappier one. Between 
the rapid forerunners of the norther, were swiftly | this group of habitations and the neighboring hills 
sweeping over our heads, so low that they seemed | were a large number of thatched huts, from which 
but a few feet above the surrounding heights. | most unmelodious cries rose on the evening air ;— 
Urging our horses to their utmost speed, we gained | these were the pig and poultry houses of the slaves, 
a small valley cultivated in sugar cane, but which,|the source of many a hard dollar to them, and 
from the old orange trees seen among it, we knew| where several were now engaged in giving to their 
had formerly been planted in coffee. The steam| hogs their meal of plantain leaves and cane. There 
engine was busily at work expressing the rich juice | were about three hundred negroes on the estate, 
from the canes which lay in large piles around the chiefly the old, and those who were not sufficiently 
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robust to work on the owner’s sugar estate. In- 
deed, although it once yielded one hundred thou- 
sand dollars from a single crop, the Carlotta is now 
retained almost solely as a country seat and as an 
asylum for the infirm slaves. It is, however, a 
perfect nursery for children, for whose especial 
use twenty cows are kept, and so judicious is their 
treatment that very few die. The land is very ele- 
vated, and the well which supplies the slaves as 
well as animals with water is more than three hun- 
dred feet deep, cut through the lime stone rock. 
In 1813 all the coffee shrubs were killed by a frost ; 
which indaced them to plant amid the new trees 
numerous plantains, the broad leaves of which 
quite protected them in 1822, when a slight frost 
was again formed, although the plantains them- 
selves were destroyed. 

Our host, who was a Frenchman, and well in- 
formed on all the passing events of the times in 
Europe as well as in America, had, for many years, 
attended to the agricultural interests of the family 
to which the owner of this estate belonged, and 
had wisely invested the snug fortune he had here 
accumulated in landed property in France. He 
was a tall, noble-looking specimen of manhood, 


and on account of those very advantages had fled | 


to Spain, when all such were eagerly sought for in 
France to fill the ranks of the Emperor. Thence 
he had come to Cuba, and his flight had proved 
that if he cared little for glory, his present com- 
fortable position was an earnest of the good sense 
he possessed. After passing a pleasant evening in 
his company and that of his wife, a lady from the 
United States, we retired to our chambers, as the 
crack of the whip, thrice repeated, summoning the 
slaves to rest, was distinctly heard from the dis- 
tant boheas. Early the next morning, after a light 
repast and taking leave of our kind host and his 
family, we once more occupied our seats in the 
volante. We had not proceeded far before the 
gait of our horses struck us as being very similar 
to that of those which had dragged us along the 
previous day, and on interrogating the postilion we 
learned that but one had been changed, the other 
two of the relays not being draft horses. It would 
have been unjust to have vented our spleen on him, 
so we proceeded in silence, “ nursing our wrath to 
keep it warm,”. determined to send it sealed up in 
a double sheet to the owner of the animals. To 
add to our vexation, we soon learned that the horses 
would not walk up a single hill unless we did so 
before them, and as these increased in number and 
height as we approached Matanzas, it required no 
great effort to close our hearts against any charita- 
ble feelings towards their owner, who, by-the-bye, 
was not the “ Consul.” Our road lay over-a roll- 


ing country presenting but little to interest the tra- 
veller, until we reached the St. Juan river, along 
the fertile banks of which the ground was in a high 
state of cultivation. 


About a league from the city, 
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we passed a sugar refinery, the only one in the 
island, and that one owned by a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. Yet, strange to relate, in a country 
where the abundance of sugar is only excelled by 
its inferior quality, even this single establishment 
has to look abroad for support, and sends much of 
its sugars to old Spain. Being made from fresh 


}muscovado, it retains the rich flavor of the cane, 


and is far superior to any refined in the United 
States, where the very refuse of sugars is used to 
make the loaf. The appearance of Matanzas as 
we entered it was not prepossessing, for our posti- 
lion drove us through by-streets of low, mean- 
looking houses, and brought us to our hotel near 
the bridge of the Yumuri, without our having seen 
any but the worst part ot thetown. This city de- 
tived its name from the murder of certain Castil- 
lians by the Indians, during the earlier settlement 
of the island, when, according to Herrera, a num- 
ber emigrated hither from Havana; only one man* 
and two women were saved, the Indians escaping 
in their canoes to the other side of the bay. The 
place was thence called Matancas,t signifying the 
slaughter of a battle-field. It is situated at the 
head of the bay, on a mangrove swamp which has 
been partly reclaimed, and on the rising grounds 
which lie between the two small rivers St. Juan 
and Yumuri. The water is so shallow, even at the 
extremity of its long wharf, that none but boats of 
light drafts can approach it; and the shipping is 
moored in the bay a mile from the town, launches 
being employed to load and unload them. Soon 
after being made a port of entry, it increased ra- 
pidly in size, and now extends an arm through the 
mangroves on the South, called the Pueblo Nuevo, 
and another towards the Cumbra, named Versalles, 
while it covers a large space of ground between 
the rivers which separate it from those two parts. 
The whole population of the city and its suburbs 
is 19,124, of whom 10,304 are whites, 3,041 are 
free colored, and 5,779 are slaves. Besides a small 
church in Pueblo Nuevo, it contains another well- 

* This man was preserved three years by a Cacique, 
who saved his life and treated him as his own son, until 
the arrival of Narvaez in the province Habana; when, 
preceeded by three hundred Indians bearing presents, he 
went out to receive the Spaniards and delivered up his 
guest. His imitative powers appear to have been strong, 
for the historian remarks, that he retained all the habits of 
the Indians, squatting on the ground, and using his mouth 
and hands like them. 

Historia de la Isla de Cuba por Antonio J. Valdes. 

+ Matanzas was founded in 1693 by Manzaneda, then the 
governor of Cuba, who, on Saturday, the tenth of October, 
commenced the city at the plaza de armas and laid out the 
streets and the site of the church. The place was con- 
secrated a few days after by D. Diego Evelino de Compos- 
tela, who erected a cross on the spot, and blessed the first 
stone then laid in its foundation by the governor. They 
are now, 1843, just finishing the front by the erection of a 
second tower. The next day, they selected the place 
called the Punta Gorda for the erection of a castle, which 
they named after the governor, San. Severino.— Valdes. 
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built edifice now undergoing improvement ; a thea- 
tre, a cuck pit of course, large handsome barracks, 
a fine spacious hospital for the poor, the military 
ahd strangers, a well built and new prison, several 
public -and private schools, a college, and a single 
mantua-maker and milliner, which I mention for 
the especial benefit of my countrywomen, the Spa- 
nish creoles making all their own dresses. ‘The 
paseo forms a pleasanter promenade than any in 
Havana, and commands a fine view of the bay and 
the surrounding country, and the plaza is as large 





as that of the latter city. During the year 1841, 
when the commerce of the island was much de- 
pressed, 480 vessels entered its bay, and 558 sailed 
from it, paying to the government, in tonnage and 
other duties on their cargoes, etc., nearly a million 
of dollars: 302 of these vessels were American 
bottoms. Its importations the same year amounted 
to $1,995,311, of which $434,599 were for lumber 
from the United States; and its exportations to 
$4,374,780, of which $3,733,879 were for sugar, 
$351,733 for molasses, and $163,385 for coffee. 
The houses are chiefly of stone brought from the 
neighboring cliffs of the Yumuri, and are built in 
the same durable manner as those of Havana, with 
their windows barricadoed by iron bars. The num- 
ber of those built of wood on the bay, and the En- 
glish heard at every step in that busy street give it 
much of the appearance of an American town to the 
stranger who approaches it from the sea. It is 
certainly the most quiet city I have ever visited ; 
scarcely a single persén being met in the ‘streets 
after 10 o'clock at night, and the silence being only 
broken by the whistle and repeated cry of the 
watchman, who, with his lantern, spear and double 
brace of pistols, will be frequently seen by the pe- 
destrian at that hour. During the three winters I 
passed in its vicinity, often visiting the town, I 
heard of but one assassination, and one bold attempt 
at house-breaking ; yet the stranger will no where 
hear more tales of murderers and robbers than he 
will in Matanzas, which on investigation are found 
to refer to years ago. Even now I was greeted 
with fearful accounts of the disturbed state of the 
very partido whither I was going, Limonar; but 
as the letters from my friends there contained no- 
thing relative to it, [ strongly doubted the credi- 
bility of what I heard. There are many beautiful 
drives near Matanzas, and no stranger will quit the 
place without visiting the Cumbra, and the cele- 
brated vale of the Yumuri. Leaving the city at 
early dawn in a volante and three horses, we cross- 
ed the bridge of the latter river, and commenced 
the ascent of the high hill which leads to the Cum- 
bra. It was, in a great measure, bare of trees, 
but its whole extent was covered with a carpet of 
yellow flowers, that, from a distance, gave to it a 
beautiful appearance. Following a road of the 
roughest kind imaginable, we passed behind the 
large barracks and hospital, and the solitary man- 








sion with its pillared and arched front, which strikes 

the attention of the traveller, on sailing up the bay, 

by its lonely appearance. Not a tree was planted 

near it, for the Spaniards fear too much their ten- 

dency to attract the lightning to permit one to grow 

near their houses ; but its cool verandahs, and the 

fine view it commanded of the bay and city proved 
the good taste of its wealthy owner. Our horses 
were urged to a gallop wherever the road at all 
permitted that gait without endangering our safety, 
and we soon reached the narrow ridge of the Cum- 
bra, more than a thousand feet above the sea. As 
I walked along the now level road, I knew not on 
which side to fix my gaze, the landscape was every- 
where so beautiful. Seaward, was the wide ocean, 
and more than thirty miles of the coast towards Ha- 
vana in full view; while the bay of Matanzas, dwin- 
died in size, looked like a smooth, broad river lead- 
ing to the city, whose houses were spread out over 
a level tract at'its head. On the other side of the 
road, far down, below our very feet, lay the lovely 
vale of the Yumuri, with its grounds now broken 
into peaked hills, now gently undulating, its palms, 
its cane fields, its farms and its cottages. As the 
morning mist, which partially enshrouded it, rolled 
up the sides of the surrounding mountains, and ob- 
ject after, object became lit by the bright sun’s rays, 
throwing into bold relief the portions illuminated, 
while the shadow of the Cumbra still lay on the 
rest, it brought back to my recollection those 
graphic descriptions of tropical scenery given by 
St. Pierre in his Paul et Virginie; and as I gazed 
on the palm thatched cottage below me, perched 
on the very pinnacle of a small conical hill, and 
listened to the distant crowing of the cock, and 
the bleating of the kids, I could not but envy the 
poor montero his secluded abode, so quiet and happy 
did it look. ‘The valley is quite small, which adds 
to its beauty, and is so hemmed in by its high sur- 
rounding hills, to the West stretching far away, 
that it seems almost inaccessible; while its orien- 
tal air, and calm, peaceful appearance is increased 
by the contrast of the wildness of the surrounding 
heights. But the heart is pained on recurring to 
its past history ; and as fancy sketches to the mind 
the carnage which this place has witnessed of its 
former innocent inhabitants, it seems well that the 
name of the neighboring town should be significant 
of slaughter. It was here, that in 1511 numbers 
of the aborigenes were cruelly massacred by the 
Spaniards, and the remainder, driven to the sur- 
rounding hills and hunted by bloodhounds, rushed 
to the precipices that overhang the Yumuri river, 
over which they threw themselves, crying out in 
their despair, “io mori, io mori,”* “I die, I die ;” 
whence the name of the valley and river. Onthe 
tidge were several private residences, into one of 


* The word Yumuri, the first name of the place, is said 








by others to have arisen from the lamentations of an Indian, 
who there suffered martydom from the Spaniards. 
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which, being invited by the owner, we were rega- 
led witha glass of fresh milk, that most uncommon 
article in a Cuba country house. During our de- 
scent of the hill, while returning to the city, seve- 
ral most beautiful landscapes were presented of 
its bay and shipping, and its whole suburbs. ‘Turn- 
ing off by a road which began close by the bridge 
of the Yumuri, we rode rapidly along its level sur- 
face, and entered the gap which leads to the valley. 
Close to us lay the placid waters of the little stream 
spread out into a miniature Jake, while the oppo- 
site precipices overhung it with immense, rugged 
festoons of party colored rock, and massive stalac- 
tites, beneath which the entrance to a large cave 
was seen. Suddenly, the valley in all its beauty 
burst on our view, and after lingering awhile to en- 
joy the picture, we returned to the city, and dri- 
ving up the hill behind it, again regaled our sight 
with the varied landscape, the valley, the town, 
the bay, and the surrounding country. Our ride 
occupied three hours, and I had never before looked 
on so many different views in the same space of 
time. The panorama changed at every step, and 
the whole was so lovely, that the heart was kept 
in one continued flutter of delight. Matanzas is 
declared by all its inhabitants to be the healthiest 
city in the universe, but its surrounding mangrove 
swamps induced me to doubt it, and I asked Belle, 
a fellow citizen of Charleston, who keeps a fine 
bathing house, and is moreover a living receptacle 
of all the news in the city, about its health—t My 
good sir,” she replied, “‘ every body had fever-and- 
ague last summer.” By-the-bye, my country- 
woman is quite a blue stocking, and has travelled 
as far as Paris; although not a direct descendant 
of Japheth, she is very entertaining, and a seat in 
her parlor, amid the gentlemen who make it a 
lounge, will introduce the stranger to all the topics 
of the day. ‘To verify her opinion, I became sick 
myself, and experiencing all the discomforts of a 
boarding-house of not the cleanliest kind, although 
the best in the city, | determined to leave as soon 
as the return of health permitted me todo so. My 
departure was in better style than that from Gui- 
nes; the volante was a fine one, and three strong 
horses, under the guidance of a young negro pos- 
tilion, dressed in an embroidered jacket and having 
a long sword lashed to his side, carried me rapidly 
along. Soon after crossing the bridge of the St. 
Juan, connecting the city with the Pueblo Nueva, 
we reached the shores of the bay, along which the 
road ran more than a mile, and overtook four vo- 
lantes filled with ladies bound also for the country. 
They were escorted by a horseman, dressed ina 
pair of white pantaloons, with his large loose shirt 
over them, fluttering in the sea breeze as he gal- 
loped by their side, and armed with a long Spanish 
fusil, and the Toledo blade lashed to his back. He 
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erect, his brawny limbs without a portion of su- 
perabundant flesh, with his bold bearing he seemed 


able to face a dozen poltroon robbers. For a mo- 
ment, I regretted the absence of my pistols, but as 
I had a well filled purse I knew that if attacked, of 
which I felt assured there was scarcely a probability, 
I should get off with only a moderate beating. Our 
party moved gaily on by the margin of the beauti- 
ful bay, with its fleet of vessels at anchor on its 
blue waters, and the heavy launches conveying to 
them the produce of the country, or returning to 
the city with loads of their discharged cargoes. 
The waves, propelled by a north wind, were dash- 
ing high over the rocks of its southern shore, 
guarding its whole extent by a line of breakers; 
while over the shoal water near by, several peli- 
eans were slowly sailing, their cumbrous beaks 
pointing forwards like bowsprits, and their heads 
turning with one eye downwards then the other, 
searching their prey in the crystal waters beneath. 
On the margin of the reef, a brig of about three 
hundred tons was hove down, and men were busily 
employed in cleansing her bottom with burning tar: 
she had just landed near the bay eight hundred 
slaves from Africa; for the trade, although it has 
diminished on account of the low price of negroes, 
still continues, and receives the private support of 
the island government by their connivance at the 
open infringement of the laws. On the right lay 
the mangrove swamps, covered with water and ex- 
posed to the full heat of the sun, the bushes having 
been all cut down the preceeding summer, for the 
purpose of tanning hides, the bark being used for 
that purpose. A large number of convicts were 
at work on its borders cutting transverse trenches 
in the soft coral rock, and squaring the blocks 
already raised from the bed. Each had the free 
end of his chain attached to his waist, while the 
other was securely fastened to his ancle, and their 
clanking at every movement of the body, as the 
pickaxe rose and fell to the ground, reminded me 
strongly of the galley slaves seen about Naples. 
They were under a guard of soldiers with loaded 
muskets, and seemed to work together, both whites 
and blacks, without any promptings from their 
overseer. ‘The road, as we ascended the highlands 
before us, was alive with numerous harrieros, carry- 
ing corn and other farming products into the city ; 
and caballeros, 1aounted on fine pacing barbs, with 
solid silver buckles and plates spread profusely over 
the head pieces and bit and holsters; themselves, 
armed with long swords having large silver basket 
hilts, and massire spurs of the same metal, urging 
their steeds to a rapid speed, their swords jerking 
about, and their spurs jingling, looked not unlike 
so many knight-errants in search of adventures. 
Now and then, we passed a montero with his wife, 
or sweetheart riding in front of him on the same 





was one of those fine specimens of manhood not 
unfrequently seen among the monteros; tall and 


alvardo, his arm around her waist, and his hand 
holding the loose reins, the slightest pressure ol 
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which against the neck of his intelligent steed suf- 
ficed to guide him. We crossed rather a barren 
country for a couple of leagues, when my postilion 
turning to the left through a newly made road, | 
parted company with the other volantes, and en- 
tered a succession of deep woods. I now met few 
persons, but a solitary traveller could occasionally 
be seen riding rapidly along, his valise buckled to 
the back of his saddle, and his holsters fixed to the 
crupper. My postilion, who seemed impatient to 
arrive at the end of his journey, kept the horses 
in a continued trot, galloping up all the hills, and 
we soon reached the Canimar river, which, seen 


from the high grounds we were descending, pre- | 


sented a picturesque landscape. From its margin, 





I could not bat rejoice heartily in the change from 
the cold civilities of an hotel, to the unstinted hos- 
pitality of a friendly roof; and as I rested in an am- 
ple arm-chair from the fatigues of my journey, 
which, in my debilitated state, had nearly exhaust- 
ed my strength, 1 felt that here “ I could take mine 
ease.” 

The reader will perceive, that in the journey 
from Havana to Guines and thence to this place, 
I met with not asingle accident; thatthe means of 
travelling were easy, and the difficulties of the 
route only nominal. I moreover was not compell- 
ed to speak one word of Spanish ; for whenever I 
left a place, full directions were given to the posti- 
lion where to carry me, and as to the dangers of 





high cliffs rose abruptly, covered with air plants, 
vines and shrubbery, having their summits crowned 


the road, I have learned to disbelieve nine tenths of 
the tales of robbery I hear, and seldom carry pis- 


by large timber; while the stream silently glided |tols, unless when rambling through unfrequented 
out of one gorge in the mountains to enter another, | woods, where the only danger is from the cimarones. 
and was soon lost to the view. On the opposite | These, being often but a few months from the wilds 


shore was the Caserio, the embarcadero at which 
all the produce of the surrounding country is ship- 
ped by launches to Matanzas, its wharehouses 


reaching to the very edge of the water; while a 


road was seen leading up the steep hill behind it, 
with several ox-carts slowly descending into the 
village. On the banks I met two pretty girls with 
their horses, afraid to enter the swollen stream ; 
they gazed wistfully at my volante, and J was 
more than half tempted to offer a passage ; but my 
postilion driving suddenly into the water, which 
rose nearly to the top of the seat, I lost all thought 
of them in adesire to protect myself. After floun- 
dering about a while, we reached the other shore ; 
and driving through the crowded streets of the Ca- 
serio, or small village, where hides, boxes of sugar, 
pack horses, oxen, carts and harrieros seemed all 
mingled in one mass, we moved rapidly over the 
stony road that led to my future residence. It was 
but two leagues distant, and I soon saw its lime 
hedge and coffee shrubs, and its numerous orange 
trees ladened with their golden fruit. A few more 
cracks of the whip, and I entered its avenue of low 
trimmed orange, and was set down at the door of 
the house, receiving the warm welcome of my kind 
friend. As I had passed the larger part of the two 
preceeding winters on this estate, I was known to 
all the slaves, who, as they passed, greeted me by 
‘ow salaams, the most graceful of all bows; the 
arms being crossed on the chest, the head bent, and 
the body half bending, half sinking, and retiring 
slightly. The young creoles, who were gamboling 
on the secaderos, naked black imps, sent up a shout 
of “*e] medico, el medico,” not unmindfal of the 
dulces I had often thrown among them on a Sun- 
day afternoon ; and the large bloodhound, the fre- 
quent and close companion of many of my former 
rambles about the estate, suddenly recognizing me, 
expressed his\joy by whining and rubbing all the 
ted clay dust from his rough coat on my clothes. 





of Africa, retain much of their native ferocity, but 
_are easily kept off by fire arms. The courtesy of 
the Spaniard is well known, and there is no coun- 
try through which a stranger can pass more easily 
‘than Cuba, if he will but obey the laws regarding 
passports, etc., and refrain from an insolent bearing 
towards those with whom he comes in contact. 
E] desterrado. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN, 


List to that music on the summer air, 
Low breathe its tones around. 
—I see a child as opening rosebud fair— 
Upon a woman’s neck its arms are wound, 
’Tis from its lips that seraph music wells, 
And Mother is the sound 
That echo answers from her mystic cells. 


Behold that beautiful and quenchless light, 
Breaking the prison’s gloom, 

Like moonbeams on the dusky brow of night 

It gilds with golden rays the convict’s doom. 

Oh! ‘tis the lustre of a Mother’s love, 
Fading not at the tomb, 

Where guilt and shame and fear keep watch above. 


Over ihe ocean of unquiet thought, 
As wave on wave mounts high, 
By passion's stormy tempest overwrought, 
A Mother's voice steals in low melody ; 
Calm grows the soul’s fierce discord neath her will, 
As if her words had caught 
Some portion of His might who uttered * Peace, be still.” 


When tears of meek repentance humbly fall 
From the crushed penitent ; 
When ’tween him and his God frowns sin’s dark wall, 
A cheering brightness with his woe is blent ; 
Oh! ’tis the rainbow of a Mother’s smile, 
Which seems as if ’twere sent 
As Mercy’s pledge from Him who knew no guile. 
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Oh! mother, fast between thy child and thee 
A hundred rivers flow, 

But still thy speaking smile’s dear witchery 

Is present with me wheresoe’er I go; 

By Fancy’s ear thy thrilling voice is heard 
Swelling in harmony, 

Thro’ sleep’s dim realms by mortal sound unstired. 


I’ve left my home upon thy gentle breast, 
Where love and peace are met. 
Within a husband’s shelt’ring arms I rest 
And shadowed by his tenderness—but yet, 
Even in that blissful cirele of repose, 
Thee do I ne’er forget,— 
Thee will I love ’till life’s last scene shall close. 


Tho’ on thy lofty brow sad age has placed 
The signet of the tomb— 
Though lines by time and sorrow deeply traced 
Now mar the cheek on which the rose did bloom— 
Tho’ bent thy form where once reigned perfect grace, 
Oh! yet to cheer this gloom 
Beauty’s best sunshine still illumes thy face. 


Thine eyes’ clear lustre, beautiful as night 
When stars are on her brow, 
Is yet scarce faded, and love’s spirit bright, 
Which on my childhood shed its angel glow, 
Lives yet within them, and undimmed thy smile, 
As when, so sweet and low, 
Thou sangst ’till sleep flung round me her soft wile. 
Oh! mother, loved inspirer of my song, 
Source of its melody, 
With whom are linked the brightest.shapes that throng 
The twilight realms of dark-eyed Memory, 
Accept this humble tribute to thy worth, 
Unworthy far of thee— 
Thee in whose breast all virtues have their Mirth. 
My Mother, when of thee I think, or speak, ° 
So perfect is my love, 
The energy of language is too weak, 
Its wondrous height and depth to fully prove,— 
Words fail as dies the taper in the blast ; 
’Tis known to Him above, 
With whom we hope to live when death’s dark gulf is passed. 
Wetumka, Ala., 18th Oct., 1843, 


SHELLEY. 
(Extract from a Lecture on the “ Genius of Shelley.”’) 
BY T. H. CHIVRES, M. D. 
“‘ How rose in melody that child of Love!”— Young. 
Shelley was a poet of the highest order. He 
was, the heavenly nightingale of Albion, whose gol- 
den eloquence rent the heart of the rose bud of 
Love. There is an unstudied, natural elegance 
of expression about his poems which makes them 


truly enchanting. There is a subtle delicacy of 


expression, an indication of the wisdom-loving 
divinity within—which enervates while it capti- 
vates the admiring soul. He was the swiftest- 


winged bee that ever gathered the golden honey of 
poetry from the Hybla of this world. He was, 
among the Poets, in delineating natural objects, 


particularly ‘The Question,” ‘The Zucca,” and 
“The Woodman and the Nightingale,” with a few 
others, are, as poems, what the works of Titian 
were among the painters—the execution far sur- 
passes the design. They appear to have been 
written just for the delight which they gave him. 
The richness of his genius flowed unconfined, and, 
like a mighty, crystaline’ river, gathered volume 
as it onward flowed. Human language never ex- 
pressed a more sublime, poetical truth than may be 
found in his “* Ope ro Liserty,”’ where he calls 
“ The Dedal Earth, 

THAT ISLAND IN THE OCEAN OF THE WORLD. 

A more perfect truth was never uttered than the 
following, which may be found in his “* Revoit or 
Istam”’—* To THE PURE ALL THINGS ARE PURE.”* 
What, but a generous nature, could have given 
birth to such a divine sentiment as this? “ Ler 
SCORN BE NOT REPAID WITH SCORN.” 
He was the most purely zdeal being that ever 
existed. He possessed the intellectuality of Plato, 
with the ideality of A%schylus, and the pathos of 
Sophocles. His divine conceptions are al] em- 
balmed in the sacred tenderness of melting pathos. 
He possessed the artistical skill of Moore, without 
his mannerism. One of his peculiar characteris- 
tics is the giving to inanimate objects the attributes of 
animation. His description of the manner in which 
the rock overhangs the gulf in “Tue Cenc,” is 
an instance of it, where he says it has, 

“From unimmaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and WITH THE AGONY 
Wi1TH WHICH IT CLINGS SEEMS SLOWLY COMING DOWN,” — 

No lines ever conveyed to me more meaning 
than the following, wherein you can see the agony 
of Beatrice setting itself into a resolve: 

‘© All mortal things must hasten thus 
To their dark end. Let Us Go DowN.” 

“ THe Cenci” is far superior to any thing writ- 
ten in modern times. The following lines are not 
to be surpassed by any thing that Shakspeare ever 
wrote : 

“ They say that sleep, THAT HEALING DEW OF HEAVEN, 
STEEPS NOT IN BALM THE FOLDINGS OF THE BRAIN,” & 

His delineation of the character of Beatrice is 
true to the original. It is the most effectingly 
beautiful that can be conceived. From the divine 
fountains of her infinite affections the warm tide 
of her female nature gushes forth in unfathomable 
fullness. There are no leprous stains of sel/ish- 
ness spotting the saintly purity of that divine form 
which stands before us in all its naked majesty. 
Her unflinching determination is dignified by its 
sincerity. I firmly believe that any being who 
could thus be induced to vindicate and revenge her 
injured honor, contains, in her very nature, the 





what Claude was among the painters in delineating 
the landscape. All his minor poems, and more 





essence of all that is noble and good. It is the 


* See note at end. 
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wretchedness by which we are surrounded, which 
makes us what we are. There isa dignified com- 
posure in her resignation to death, which nothing 
but an inward goodness could impart. Her pas- 
sions were inspired by alively respect for the sacred- 
ness of her honor, although they were the inaudible 
prophets of her own destiny. Her love, rising into 
devotion, is consecrated by her sorrows. There 
is a mournful sweetness in her death, and we em- 
balm her virtues in our memory, while we weep 
over her misfortunes ! 

Shelley has invested the most ideal thoughts in 
the most beautiful language. His poems are the 
most perfect idealisms of the subtelty of his divine 
genius. His spirit was like a Sybil, who saw from 
the “ heaven-kissing hill” of truth the vision of the 
coming centuries. The seeds of divine liberty, 
which he has sown in the hearts of England’s 
slaves, will spring up, like immortal Amaranths, in 
the glorious Summer of To-come. Soon will the 
Spring of Liberty, which he so much desired, burst 
forth, in all its splendor, on the enraptured souls 
of men. ‘Then will her barren nakedness be 
covered with the green verdure of perpetual happi- 
ness. ‘Then will the winter of her slavery be clad 
in the rich garments of the Summer of Liberty. 
Then will she appear like a Biessep Isianp rising 
out of an ocean of divine tranquility, greened with 
the freshness of an immortal Sprine. 

His poems are the elms of the soul, where there 
are many palm trees, and much running water. 
Hope was the Evening and Morning Star of his 
life. The mother of his Hope was Farru; her 
daughter, Patience ; and her husband, Love. Life 
was to him precisely what Jean Paul Richter said 
of it, “* Man has but two minutes and a half to live— 
one to smile—one to sigh—and a half to love—for 
in the middle of this minute he dies!” He was 
annointed by the hands of Liberty as the Prophet 
of humanity. Some of his Elysian scenes are as 
sadly pleasing as the first sight of the green pas- 
tures of our native land, from which we have been 
absent a long time. We are, while perusing his 
poems, like a Pilgrim in the Lanp or Otives, who 
sees the mournful aspect of the country around, 
while tasting of its delicious fruit. He treated the 
most of his enemies like the King of Aragon did 
his. When some one railed out against him, he 
sent him a purse of gold. Being asked the reason 
for so doing, he replied, “ When dogs bark, their 
mouths must be stopped by some morsel.” He was 
that divine harmonist whose seraphic breathings 
were the requiem-carols of his soul panting after 
perfection. ‘There was in his patient spirit some- 
thing of the tender sorrow which dictated the Boox 
or Jos, mixed with the spirit-stiring felicities 
which filled the heart of Solomon. He embalmed 
his most tender expressions in the fountain of his 
heart’s best tears, which were the outgushings of 
the joy of his sorrow. By the astonishing alchemy 
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of his divine genius, he could transmute the most 
earthly things into the most heavenly idealities. 
In his own beautiful language on the “ Deatu or 
Keats,” 

“« He is made one with Nature ; there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of Night's sweet bird.” 


He is the “ Prince AtHanase” of his own beaati- 
ful creation. 

“ He had a gentle, yet aspiring mind ; 

Just, innocent, with various learning fed ; 

His soul had wedded wisdom, and her dower 

Is love and justice, clothed in which he sate 

Apart from men, as in a lonely tower, 

Pitying the tumult of their dark estate. 

For none than he a purer heart could have, 

Or that loved good more for itself alone ; 

Of nought in heaven or earth was he the slave. 


The difference between Byron's poetry and Shel- 
ley’s consists in this, that the breathings of the 
former are the melancholy outbreaks of a spirit at 
war, from disappointment, with the world ; those of 
the latter are the pathetic expressions of a soul 
which panted after an ideal of intellectual perfec- 
tion. Shelley carolled for the listening ears of an 
enraptured world, while Byron sang its requiem. 
Byron was like the sun in eclipse. Shelley was 
like “‘ Hesperus, the leader of the starry host of 
heaven.” 

Moore is as different from both, as they are from 
each other. His poetry is the heart-sustaining 
expressions of the phases of his own uninterrupted 
pleasures. Though widely different from Byron’s, 
in many respects, yet it has the same object in 
view in regard to the perfection of man. They 
were no reformers—they appealed immediately to 
the affections and the passions of men. They 
wrote for the Present and the Future, when it 
should become Present, without any determinate 
object in view, save that of conferring on mankind, 
in general, the same kind of delight which they 
experienced themselves in their own compositions. 
Shelley was a reformer—he had a more lofty object 
in view. His poetry is the liquid expressions of 
that undying self-sacrificing desire within, to per- 
fect the nature of Man—to establish some princi- 
ple, through the deathless yearnings of the divinity 
within him, for his regeneration. The poetry of 
Byron and Moore will satisfy the intellectual wants 
of a Nation, far inferior to what Shelley conceived 
as his ideal of human greatness. The poetry of 
Byron and Moore is the studied expression of the 
inspiration of the divinity within. Shelley’s poetry 
is the artless expression of the perfection of Art. 
It proceeded from the burning fountains of his soul, 
in the unpremeditated exercise of his prolific ge- 
nius, with as much unstudied sweetness, for the 
gratification of the intellectual wants of perfectly 
mature man, as did the crystalline waters from the 
Rocx or Hores, when stricken by the rod of 
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Moses, to quench the parching thirst of the Israel- 
ites in the valley of Rephidim. 

It was the Venus Urania—the intellectual love— 
which is the handmaid of the heavenly Uranian 
Muse—which inspired the poetry of Shelley. She 
was the virgin which kept the fires of love upon 
the altar of his heart forever bright. It was the 
Venus Pandemos which inspired the poetry of By- 
ron and Moore—as it appeals more directly to the 
passions of man. The poetry of Shelley was pre- 
sided over by the elder Venus, the daughter of 
Uranus, who had no mother, but was co-eternal 
with the divine Berazhith. The poetry of Byron 
and Moore, and all the poets of passion, is the in- 
spiration of the younger Venus, the daughter of 
Jupiter and Dione, who is called the Pandemian. 
Those who gaze upon the divine countenance of 
the Venus Urania, are ever afterwards impressed 
with the god-like grandeur of the immortal mind. 
She is the aspiration of the love of the intellectual. 
Those who gaze upon the less radiant countenance 
of the Venus Pandemos are inspired with a pas- 
sion to adore the form—not the soul. ‘The for- 
mer is the companion of the spiritual—the latter 
of the corporeal. The Venus Urania livos in the 
poetry of Shelley as the perfume does in the 
flower—she is the soul of the body of his verse. 
The intellectual love is the divine redolence of the 
rosebuds of thought, which adorn the enchanting 
garden of his soul. He has arrayed the spotless 
body of his divine love in the snow-white linen 
garments of the purest poetry. He stands in the 
Tempe or Fame like a Bas Rewter cut in the 
solid wall—you can never move him without pulling 
it down. 


* Note to p. 104. Shelley was probably indebted for this 
beautiful sentiment to the Bible, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs, ‘ Unto the pure all things are pure ; but unto them 
that are defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure; but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled.” Epis. to Tit. L., 15. 
Though he denied its truth, his mind could not but have 
appreciated the poetical and moral beauties of the Bible. 

Ed. Mess. 





GOODNESS. 


There is a grace in Goodness that outshines 
The pomp of Kings. ’Tis loftier than lines 
Of beauty—it commands the soul with all 
Its deep aftections—it becomes the brow 
Better than coronals of gold—the low 
Cluster about it as a gift—the proud 
Kneel at its shrine, and Wisdom who hath plough’d 
The sea, and traced the sources of the streams 
That feed it: who hath realized the dreams 
Of fancy in her developements, and borne 
The Past upon her palm—e’en she hath gone 
And bow’d herself to Goodness. 
J. S. R. 





THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 


BY D. H. ROBINSON. 





This poem is a counterpart to one by the same author 
entitled, we think, “ the Faith of Woman,” published in the 
late Magnolia. This was also intended for that popular 
Magazine ; but on its suspension, its accomplished Editor 


| kindly sent it to the Messenger.—Ed. Mess. 


TO ISABELLA. 


DEAREST, will you accept this little poem as some slight 
atonement forthe slander against your gentle sex contain- 
ed in the rhymes you wot of ?— The Author. 


** Where should this music be? i’ the air or the earth? 
* * * * Sitting on a bank 

Weeping * * * * 

It crept by me upon the waters 

Allaying both their fury and my passion 

With its sweet air!”— The Tempest. 


* 


““T hate inconstancy—I loathe, detest, 
Abhor, condemn, abjure the mortal made 

Of such quicksilver clay, that in his breast 
No permanent foundation can be laid, 

And yet last night” 





Byron. 
&, 

With golden gladness came the Sun 

From the blue skies, the world upon— 

Sending afar his glorious glance 

Over the vine-clad hills of France. 

Oh the young Morning! She is fair 

And breathes a blessing everywhere !— _ 

Whether she come to glad the eyes 

Of those who gaze on Persian skies— 

Or, like a glance of hope that falls 

With cheering power on prison walls, 

Her ear of fire with wheels of gold 

O’er the dim Iceland heaven is rolled— 

Or when, like patriot’s wreath of fame, 

She wraps the prairie-land in flame— 

Or when in joyful pride she comes 

To gild with glory Southern homes, 

And Earth, like maid with rosy lips 

A draught of dewy sunlight sips,— 

Still is she beautiful and grand 

In every clime, on every land: 

Yet brighter far than o’er them all, 

Comes Morning over glorious Gaul ? 


A young and gallant knight is he 
Who rideth o’er the plain :-— 
From battling on right manfully 
To set the holy city free 
Of infidels profane ;— 
From doing deeds of chivalry,— 
He rideth on right joyfully 
To his dear home again! 
He who, for-many a weary hour, 
Hath battled ’gainst the Moslem power, 
Whose eye alone hath caught the gleams 
That on the red God’s banner dance, 
Now drinketh in the peaceful beams 
Of Morning in his native France. 


And well may joy, like sunrise, now 

Break brightly o’er the young knight’s brow: 
And when he gazeth on that seene 

With every gorgeous color sheen— 

Upon the mountains bathing high 

Their foreheads in the cold clear sky— 
Upon the fields of waving grain, 

That flash the sunlight back again— 
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Upon the carpet of the grass 
Where fairy feet alone should pass— 
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Upon the sparkling of the rill, 
That leapeth joyful from the hill, 
And murmurs, whilst it rolls along, 
Over the verdant sod, 
A sweet and tributary song 

To its Creator, God !— 
Upon the charms on every hand 
That deck alone his native land, 
Like a bright spirit-band who throng 
Alone to some dear home of song ;— 
Well may a gushing pleasure start 
From the deep fountains of his heart! 


And more : The Deity who sends 
To man each stream of pain and woe 
With every bitter wavelet blends 
The rolling of some pleasure-flow ;— 
The sky that frowns with night awhile, 
Will brighten with a moonlight smile ;— 
The rosy Spring trips o’er a sod 
Where Winter’s icy feet have trod ;— 
And when, with bosom wildly beating, 
A lover from his lady parts, 
How joyful ah! shall be the meeting 
Between those severed faithful hearts ! 
And our young knight, when first he roved 
To battle with the Paynim’s power, 
Had parted in a woeful hour 
With a bright lady whom he loved : 
And now to meet her once again 
He deemeth soon shall be his fate; 
And over hill and dale and plain 
Well may the young knight ride elate ! 


Alas for hope! Oh who could deem 
That with the coming morrow 
The sun of joyfulness, whose gleam 
Was round him like some happy dream, 
Would set in gulfs of sorrow 7— 
And he was rushing blindly on, 
Beneath the day’s empurpled dawn, 
To mournfulness and horror ! 
Who hath not witnessed scenes like this, 
When, full of hopefulness and bliss, 
The doomed one hastens to the strife 
And blindly poureth out his life ? 
As the proud eagle roams on high 
The cloudy path-ways of the sky ;— 
With plumes unfurled the air upon 
He gazes boldly at the Sun ;— 
He cannot pause from his shadowy flight 
To look on this orb of lesser light,— 
And deems not, dwelling in the air, 
Death’s messenger will reach him there! 
And thus all proudly to the sight 
Speedeth along our gallant knight, 
Beneath the mantle of the morning bright 
And filled with fleeting phantoms of delight. 


Here leave we now our knight while rest 
Hope’s brightest day-beams on his crest; 
When not a shade of warning sorrow 
Tells of the anguish of to-morrow ; 
Whilst the broad flashing joy of Morn 
Into his very heart is borne! 
Il. 

It is the mournful vesper bell 

That calls the sainted ones to prayer— 
From gloom- ndok and cloistered ceil 

The nuns are sadly gathering there ;— 
They come—they come,—a lengthened train— 





They pass through each dark recess, 
And soul subduing is the strain, 

Filling the air with mournfulness, 
That sweeps along the chambers dim, 

Like sadly-sweet rememberings 
Of Heaven-banished Cherubim, 

When evening's silent shadow brings 
The memory of their lost abode 
Within the presence of a God! 


Tis o’er :--The sounds have died away 
Within the convent’s gloomy walls, 
And the last light of dying day 
Upon the earth so faintly falls 
As scarce to give a color back 
From wood or plain or rolling stream : 
Night lifts aloft her banner black, 
Victorious o’er the Day-God’s beam ! 
And nuns in scattered groups repair 
In quiet from the place of prayer. 
And there were two of whom alone 
This story may relate, 
Who, ona stone where moss had grown, 
In silent sorrow sate. 
And one of them had beauty rare— 
A death-like beauty—palely fair,— 
A radiance which alone was given 
By the approaching light of heaven. 
In times gone by, what cause of fear, 
What dreadful cause had brought her here, 
Her kindly friend would often ask ; 
And now with accents sweet though trembling, 
And dying flute notes all resembling, 
She hath commenced her painful task, 


“ There’s nothing in my simple tale 
Of wild or high romance;— 

Even from the cradle to the veil 
Needs but a moment’s glance ; 

I scarce can cal] to mind my sire, 
Who passed from earth away 

In life’s bright morning ere the fire 
Of youth had ceased to sway. 

My mother,—oh! her gentle form 
Comes up before me now,— 

An eye with bright affection warm 
Beams frorr. that placid brow ! 

As girlhood grew beneath her glance 

I scarcely noted Time’s advance :— 

Oh swiftly flew the hours away—- 

*T was all one bright long summer-day ! 

I lack the language to express 

Our soft and quiet happiness, 

Which, like the peace in realms above, 

Made life all loveliness and love ! 


“A change with my young cousin came. 

I felt that life was not the same: 

The earth more bright and rosy grew, 

The flowers and stars were changed in hue! 
Beheld with him each sylvan scene 
Assumed a brighter, livelier green— 

My own heart’s deeper glow was thrown 
O’er objects dim when viewed alone! 


“ But summoned by the trump of fame 


To gain in holy wars a name 
My lover left my side : 
Yet ere he went, in words of flame, 
He swore he would return to claim, 
With honor decked, his bride ! 
Beneath an oak by moonbeams lighted, 
The vows were said—our troth was plighted ;— 
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And we shall meet, oh never, never, 
*Till we unite in Heaven forever! 


“ And then, the bitterest woe of all— 

My gentle Mother passed from earth :— 
Oh never did the spoiler call 

From this dark world, so much of worth! 
And then low whispered rumors came, 
That ona glorious field of fame, 
Breathing my name with latest breath, 
My lover too had met his death : 
From that dark hour I heard no more 
Of the dull world’s dissonant roar. 
All joy forever from me flown, 
I stood upon the earth, alone! 


‘I knew ‘twas true,—it could not be 


That other fate should fall to me,— 

’T was all confirmed ;—there came a page, 
Who near him in the battle’s rage, 
Beheld his fall :—aught, need I say 

Of what has happened since that day 7— 
I have beneath yon bending sky 

No more to do—except to die !” 


She ceased ; and now the nightwinds sweep 
Along the couch, but not of sleep, 

Where she hath lain her down to weep-- 
May God, her gentle spirit keep ! 


Ill. 


He hath come, he hath come 
To his desolate home, 
And the terrible tale is told !, 
The brave young knight hath heard it all, 
And well may that dark tale appal 
His heart, however stout and bold :— 
And like a fire-wheeled chariot rolled 
Over a meadow green and gay, 
So hath that story forced its way, 
With searching and consuming power, 
Over a heart whose brightest flower 
Of hope hath perished in that hour! 


He heard, that when on battle-field, 

Amid the gleam of spear and shield, 

He prostrate lay upon the earth 

By chance of broken saddle-girth, 

His fall was spied by one who fled— 

The luckless page, who deemed him dead! 

What boots it more? Who does not know 

The rest of that dark tale of woe ;— 

How soon the Lady of his love 

Was wedded with Tue One above ;— 

How, at the altar, she had given 

Her heart forever up to Heaven? 

And he who but on yesterday 

Was filled with visions blithe and gay— 

Who deemed the world with joy divine 

Was brimming like a cup of wine ;-- 

Who thought, that to the glorious light 

Of morning there could come no night ;-~ 

Within whose breast there was no room 
For even the shadow of a care, 

Turns from his once bright happy home 
Filled with the darkness of despair ! 


O’er many a stream and hill and dale 
A wanderer was he, 

Until within a pleasant vale, 
Under a spreading tree, 

He rested, musing on his lot 

And musing on the past: 
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His life,—it seemed an ebon-spot 
On Time’s fair surface cast. 

And as the young knight mournful sate, 
Under the ancient oak, 

The blackness of his bitter fate 
On memory’s vision broke ! 

He thought upon the days of old,— 
Of innocence and truth,— 

When love, like beaven-born music, rolled 
Upon his blooming youth : 

When life was like a lady fair, 
Who for a festal dresses, 

With gems on forehead, rich and rare, 
And rose wreaths in her tresses !— 

When first upon his vision came 
The brightest one on earth, 

And in his bosom, thoughts of flame 
And fond desires had birth ;— 

When, from each leaf and star and flower 
He inspiration caught,— 

And stream and wood and vine-clad Lower 
Love’s rosy lesson taught! 

And then he thought upon the blight 
Over his lot that fell, 

When hurried to the crusade-fight 
From her he loved so well ;— 

Upon the hopeful journey home 
With thronging fancies blessed, 

Of joy beneath his native dome, 
Caressing and caressed :— 

And of the dark and dreadful tale 
Still ringing in his ear— 

Well may the knight within the vale 
Shed many a bitter tear! 

He vowed a wanderer he would go 
For ever through the earth— 

He vowed his bosom ne’er would know 
One throb of joy or mirth ;— 

He vowed his heart of hearts was given 
For ever up to her, 

The gentle Lady-bride of Heaven— 
The woeful worshipper! 

He swore by everything on high, 
By all that glowed above, 

By earth and air, by sea and sky 
He never more could love! 

But hark! amid his vows for life, 
Why, from his moss-grown seat, 

Like war-horse roused to sudden strife, 
Starts he upon his feet ! 


Tis a strain of music swelling 
On the breeze that murmurs through 

The green and tangled tree tops telling 
All that music strain can do :— 

Love, with every breathing blended, 
Through the wildwood sweeps along ; 

Like a whisper, heaven-descended, | 
Uttered by the angel throng !— 

Now it roJls o’er plain and mountain, 
Mingling with the evening breeze,— 

Mingling with the bubbling fountain, 
Mingling with the murmuring trees! 


The knight advanced and on his een 
There flashed a sight like fairy scene. 
Over the meadow’s green expanse 

A throng of laughing damsels dance. 
Joyous were they, as flinging back 
Their tresses brown or gold or black, 
Trolling a merry roundelay, 

They weave their wildering steps away ! 
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The mountains with a laughter ring, 
Like wildest bird-notes in the Spring :— 
And under evening’s gentle beam 
Beauty and Music reign supreme ! | 


And one was fairest of the fair, 
And brightest of the bright, 
Whose flashing eye and raven hair 
Were stolen from the night : 
A Southern sun had burnt upon 
Her cheek of purest white, 
The golden roses that are won 
In climes of living light : 
Her limbs that scarce were hid from ken 
By the aerial dress she wore, 
Flashed out upon the gazers then 
As flashed the new made stars before 
The vision of the first of men 
Who wandered Earth’s green regions o’er ! 
She seemed to all in that gay throng, 
Who might one glance to her devote, 
A bright embodiment of song— 
A living moving music-note ! 
The knight gazed on her with surprise 
And drank deep love-draughts from her eyes! 


Ay ! He—the woestruck knight who even now 
Was breathing many a deep and heartfelt vow— 
Oaths which were winged for heaven so very late 
They scarce are noted in the book of fate,— 
Deep protestations of undying truth 

To the lost Lady of his love-lit youth ;— 
Forgetting her whose virgin-beauty’s bloom 
Withers within a dark and living tomb ; 
Forgetting all,—with accents soft and sweet 

Is kneeling at a stranger-beauty’s feet! 

No matter if his suit be lost or sped 

Still hath the past, with all its memory fled! 
Ye, who the moral of my tale would scan, 
Read here the history of THE FairuH or Man, 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS 
ON THE MORAL SENSIBILITIES. 


BY REV. J. N. DANFORTH, ALEXANDRIA, D. C. 


In constructing the being called man, and in pro- 
viding for his felicity, it has pleased the Creator to 
prepare two distinct, general sources from which 
that felicity is derived. __ 

The first exists within the breast of man him- 
self; the other is found in the vast variety of the 
external world. Nor are these sources of plea- 
surable emotion altogether independent of each 
other. On the contrary, there is between them a 
correspondence so wise and perfect, as to show a 
manifest design by their combined energy to make 
men happy. 

To illustrate my meaning: The soul of man is 
endowed with a faculty to which we give the name 
of Taste. By the rhetorician, Taste is defined to 
be “ the power of receiving pleasure from the beau- 
ties of nature and art.” Whenever, therefore, this 
power is exercised on its appropriate object, the 
result is mental felicity. One mind is so consti- 


study of poetry; another from the deductions and 
demonstrations of mathematical science. So ab- 


| sorbed, indeed, have some minds been in their ad- 
\miration of the exact sciences, that scarcely any 


thing, within the empire of thought, could give them 
pleasure but the strictest demonstration, Hence, 
a celebrated mathematician is said to have ex- 
claimed, after having toiled through Paradise Lost, 
“What does it all prove?” On the other hand, 
when the Pythagorean proposition in Euclid was 
discovered by its author, he ran through the streets 
of his city in an ecstasy of delight, crying, “ J 
have found it, I have found it.” 
To others again, the productions of the pencil or 
chisel convey a paramount pleasure, while they 
awaken within the soul deep and inexpressible emo- 
tions. The organ of communication in these cases 
is the eye, through which, also, the soul admires 
the beauty of architectural creations and propor- 
tions. But the art of music, “the concord of 
sweet sounds” demands another organ, which we 
call the ear, through which it pours its raptures 
into the same soul. Hence the blind, whose visual 
organ cannot perceive the external beauties either 
of nature or of art, and to whom, therefore, all 
these sources of pleasure are sealed, turn with re- 
doubled relish to those objects which communicate 
with the soul through the organ of the ear. And 
it is highly probable, that this compensation is so 
complete in its nature and so beneficent in its in- 
fluence, as entirely to supply a deficiency, which ia 
commonly considered an irretrievable calamity. 
The highest order of influence is that produced 
by Exoguence, which seems to combine the excel- 
lencies of the arts already mentioned. Thus elo- 
quence involves the very soul of poetry, as is evi- 
dent from the breathing thoughts and burning words 
of the ancient bards and prophets, who swayed the 
minds of their countrymen with a power never 
surpassed in the age of the most accomplished 
orators. Poet and Prophet were in fact inter- 
changeable terms among the ancients, and these 
men were the accredited public speakers of their 
assemblies. At the feasts and games they re- 
hearsed their own productions to their delighted 
fellow-citizens, and when occasion required, stimu- 
lated them with all the energy of song to deeds of 
martial valor. ‘The epic poem existed prior to the 
oration. Homer, the prince of poets, lived some 
hundreds of years before Pericles the father of Ora- 
tory. Moses, the occasional poet, as well as the 
commissioned lawgiver of the Hebrews, composed 
heroic, or triumphal songs in his native language at 
the very time (1490 B. C.) Cadmus was intro- 
ducing the alphabet into Greece, or six centuries 
before the poems of Homer were known in Greece. 
Very justly, therefore, does Campbell, the author 
of the Pleasures of Hope, in his Lectures on Poe- 





tuted, that it derives its greatest pleasure from the 





try, observe: “ The earliest place in the history of 
poetry is thus due to the Hebrew muse. * * In- 
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deed, the more we contemplate the Old Testament, 
the more we shall be struck by the solitary gran- 
deur in which it stands as an historical monument 
amid the waste of time.” It is from these ancient 
treasures, sacred and secular, that the materials of 
the most sublime and effective eloquence have been 
drawn. So completely is the spirit of poetry and 
of eloquence intermingled in the compositions of 
the Hebrew Prophets, that the critics are undecided 
whether to class them as Orators or Poets. 

In comparing the art of eloquence with the art 
of painting, it may be observed, that aside from 
those qualities, which are peculiar to the former, it 
is itself a kind of moral painting, which, disdaining 
the mere locality of the canvass, instantly wings 
its flight through every region of nature and of 
art, summoning at pleasure whatever it needs to 
produce an impression on the soul. And that im- 
pression is not, as in a picture, the result of slow 
and labored strokes of the pencil, but of the mighty 
action of mind in its boldest conceptions and its 
warmest enthusiasm. ‘The calm contemplation of 
a mere copy, however beautiful—of a moveless 
scene, however brilliant, cannot, in the nature of 
things, so rouse the sleeping emotions of the soul, 
as the living, intelligent and embodied genius of 
human eloquence, carrying the soul captive by its 
moral power, and encircling the whole man with 
its irresistible enchantments. All painting must 
necessarily be descriptive. Even that which is 
imaginative seeks original forms out of which to 
construct its combinations. But description is only 
one attribute of eloquence. Direct persuasion is 
its great object. It is, indeed, defined to be “ the 
art of persuasion.” But though indirect persua- 
sion may be predicated of some of the productions 
of the pencil, it is only an incidental result, not a 
part of the main design. For instance, the object of 
those historical paintings, which adorn the National 
Rotundo, is national glory. -But incidentally they 
are adapted to persuade the rising youth of our 
country to the adoption of principles of pure pa- 
triotism and to the performance of deeds of heroic 
devotion. The object of that splendid specimen 
of sculptured marble, which reposes under the 
same dome, is to honor him, who was “first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Nor can a thoughtful American 
youth contemplate it without some stirring/emo- 
tions; without some nascent purpose of soul, like 
this illustrious prototype, to deserve well of his 
country in whatever sphere he may be placed. If 
such then be the effect of these speechless. works 
of art upon the patriotic heart; if even the mute 
painting and the voiceless marble can be so elo- 
quent; if they can illustrate the renown of past 
generations, and inspire generations to come with 
the spirit of high endeavor, to what achievements 
may nota living, speaking eloquence aspire? The 
statue of Demosthenes might charm the beholder, 





but what would he think of Demosthenes himself, 
especially could he hear the indignant tones of his 
voice denouncing the- atrocities of the king of 
Macedon ? 

When the comparison is instituted between elo- 
quence and music, the result to which we come is 
more doubtful, supposing the standard by which we 
measure that result to be the beautiful rather than 
the useful. ‘The emotions awakened in the human 
soul, by strains of soft or sublime music, cannot be 
surpassed in depth and power by any feeling of 
which the soul is capable when under the influence 
of any of the Fine Arts. It is an influence which 
reaches its finest chords and awakens its most ex- 
quisite sensibilities. The fable of Orpheus calling 
from the dead his beloved Eurydice by the re- 
sistless power of music, however destitute of 
literal truth, furnishes a striking tribute from anti- 
quity to the charms of music. It is, in truth, one 
of those arts which is founded in nature, if, indeed, 
it does not boast a higher birth—in heaven itself. 
There was melody in the groves of Eden, while 
the world was yet in its infancy and man in his 
purity. Thus Milton represents our first parent in 
his apostrophe to the glorious works of God as 
saying: 

“‘ Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven's gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Witness, if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise.” 

If man could not be silent in the midst of the 
works of God, much less could those pure spirits, 
who dwelt more immediately in the presence of the 
Great King, and beheld his glory unobstructed by 
a veil of flesh. Hence we are informed, that the 
‘morning stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” This art, then, is of noble 
birth, and like the sister arts, should never be 
desecrated to unworthy and unhallowed purposes. 
The sanctity of their origin should be their safe- 
guard against perversion. Music may be called the 
bride of poetry, for they were wedded in Paradise, 
and have continued for the most part to live har- 
moniously together through all the revolutions of 
time, the decay of empires and the sepulture of 
the human race. Nor can they ever be divorced 
so long as the passions of the soul shall demand 
expression. For every emotion of joy or grief, of 
love or indignation, there is an appropriate sign, 
which takes the form of a modulated sound, and 
these sounds in the process of the application of 
art to nature are so arranged and proportioned as 
to produce the most powerful impressions on the 
mind through the ear. Even instrumental music 
can be traced as far back as any art whatever, not 
connected with the pressing necessities of life. 
Ancient history informs us that the “ first poets 
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sang their own verses, and hence the beginning of 
what we call versification, or words arranged in a 
more artful order than prose, so as to be suited to 
some tune or melody.” The scale or alphabet of 
music is more wonderful than even the alphabet of 
language, for while the latter consists of arbitrary 
signs, the former is an immutable production of 
Nature. Music, then, was made for the heart of 
man, and although we cannot say with Shakspeare, 
that he who has no soul for it is “ fit for treason, 
stratagem and spoils ;” though this great master of 
nature, in inditing so bitter and sweeping a censure, 
overstepped the limits of truth and probability, yet 
we may well wonder at the man, whose sensibilities 
are never moved under so charming an influence. 
Eloquence claims to include this art within its 
ample domain, so far as the energy of emphasis, 
the melody of sound, and the harmony of periods 
are concerned. ‘That wonderful instrument, the 
living voice, is essential to the highest achieve- 
ments of both. Conception, adaptation, accent, 
emphasis and expression, all are common to both. 
Inspiration once said to one of the eloquent prophets 
who had addressed the people: “'Thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hatha 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument : 
for they hear thy words, but do them not.” The 
superiority of eloquence as a practical and manly 
art is seen at the bar, in the forum, in the legisla- 
tive assembly ; those great theatres for the transac- 
tion of civil affairs, where music would be a strange 
and unwelcome guest, as bringing nothing useful 
with her, but being rather a hindrance and detri- 
ment to the commonwealth. 

The science of ArcuiTectuRE, which is of later 
origin than most of the arts already mentioned, as 
being a production of civilized life, does, neverthe- 
less, like other arts of Design, come down to us 
from classical antiquity. The history of the arts 
has been classified into four luminous periods. The 
first is the era of Alexander, Pericles, Aristotle, 
Apelles, Phidias, when in a rough and martial age, 
eloquence, philosophy, painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture each found a genius which each could im- 
mortalize. The second era is that of the Cesars, 
when poetry and history rose to the very point of 
culmination. This period embraces the Augustan 
age. The third is that which followed the capture 
of Constantinople by the successor of Mohammed, 
Mohammed II. 
the fine arts, and under the fostering care of the 


Medici, whatever was rescued from the barbarity of | and its wounds. 


the Turks and the Goths was advanced to a degree 


“Who bade the-lofty column rise, 
Its summit pointing to the skies.” 


The last age is that succeeding the reformation, 

when along with the invention of the art of printing 

and the mariner’s compass, the mind of man shook 

off its slumbers, and, stimulated by the discoveries 

of the past and the expectations of the future, com- 

menced a new career of improvement. The dis- 

covery of a new world occurring at this period, in 

the order of an infinitely wise Providence, gave an 

impulse to the mind of the old world, which nothing 

could resist. Experimental philosophy burst forth 

upon the intellect of civilized nations with the 

power of intuitive demonstration, and reason and 

revelation were enthroned amid the ruins of scho- 

lastic absurdities. Men were eloquent because 
every faculty of the mind was awakened to extra- 
ordinary activity. ‘The brightest period of British 
eloquence, embracing the names of Chatham, Burke, 
Pitt and Fox, which has just past, belongs to this 
epoch. Indeed, not only have the fine arts been 
most successfully cultivated during the last three 
hundred years, but never in the history of the 
human mind, has genuine science made such sensi- 
ble and important progress. And as all art is 
founded in science, the advancement of the one 
insures the improvement of the other. 

In analizing more particularly the influence of 
these arts on the sensibilities of man, let_us recur 
to the most ancient among them—poetry. This is 
not merely the language of the imagination, as it 
has sometimes been defined. It often lies deep in 
the heart of the poet himself, and then it is that it 
awakens the most profound emotion in the hearts 
of others. ‘To illustrate this: Let any one com- 
pare the poetry of Akenside with that of Burns; 
while the former glows with animated beauty, occa- 
sionally rising to a stirring eloquence, the latter 
seizes the fibres of the heart, perhaps in a single 
line; and they tremble with emotion. The genius 
of Akenside may dazzle the imagination by its 
coruscations, but that of Burns electrifies the heart. 
The one may be compared to an artificial fountain, 
throwing up by hydrostatic pressure its beautiful 
jets; the other to a natural fountain in the hill side 
gushing out with translucent purity from its secret 
recesses. The former might well sing of the 
Pleasures of the Imagination, for he was the poet 
of the imagination ; the latter of the simplicities and 


Italy became ‘now the refuge of|sanctities of Home, for he is the poet of the heart, 


and thither the heart turns amid all its wanderings 
There it would rest at last. “ Let 
me die among my kindred,” exclaimsthe Orientalist. 


of eminent perfection. It was the golden age of| Home! 
painting and sculpture, as the brilliant names of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Corregio 
testify, while the beauties of architecture were 
reproduced in that land of classic models under the 
genius of Palladio, je oe SH 


* How dark this world would be 

If when deceived and wounded here 

We could not fly to thee!” 
It is for this reason that Cowper, whose muse is 
so conversant with the “ business and bosoms” of 





men, has secured so triumphant a place in the af- 
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fections of all the lovers of true poetry, while 
Pope, however brilliant in poetic conception, and 
perfect in the; harmony of numbers, must consent 
to enjoy his regal dignity, an object of admiration, 
rather than of affection in his exalted sphere. 
Burns said that the muse of his country found him 
as Elijah did Elisha at the plough, and threw her 
mantle of inspiration over him. If, obedient to the 
mandate of his mistress, the poet abandoned the 
plough for an elevated field of fame, the freshness 
and the fragrance of his rural associations still 
clung around him, and he delighted to write poetry 
to the mountain-daisy, which he had upturned with 
the ploughshare ; that ‘“ wee, modest, crimson-tip- 
ped flower,” as he calls it, whose fate he seemed 
to consider emblematic of his own: 

“There in thy scanty mantle clad 

Thy snowy bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise, 


But now the share uptears thy bed 
And low thou lies !” 


'“ Such is the fate of simple bard 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starred.” 

But he learned many a useful lesson at the domes- 
tie fireside and altar, which, had he remembered 
and practised, would have saved him that agony of 
feeling, which he himself describes in those fine 
verses entitled, “‘ Man was made to mourn.” 

“ Many and sharp the numerous ills 

Inwoven with our frame, 


More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse and shame.” 


From the poisoned cup of self-indulgence he drank 
pain and sorrow till the agony of his soul became 
chronic, and the dignity of genius bowed beneath 
the sway of a base and despotic passion. The 
stream of poetic feeling was tainted too early and 
deeply in his young manhood to admit of clarifica- 
tion, and by his own confession, there was more 
than one line written, which “ dying he would wish 
to blot.” When, however, he burst away from the 
spell of temptation, abandoned for a season his 
boon companions and exchanged the roar of the 
bar-room for the tranquil seclusion of home and 
homeborn associations, then his genius, plucking 
away every foul adhesion, and pluming its wings 
for a serener flight, would achieve something 
worthy of his own spreading fame, and of the 
deeply religious feeling of his beloved country. 
Thas, in that most celebrated of his productions, 
the ** Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which in fact is a 
painting of a family scene—his own father’s home 
being the original, he proceeds in this strain : 


“Oh Scotia! my cear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace and sweet content, 
And oh, may heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile ! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 








A virtuous populace may rise the while 

And stand a wall of fire around their much lov’d isle.” 

Here are patriotic sentiments strongly engrafted 
on domestic sympathies, and the heart of Scotland 
leaps for joy at the sound of this music. Crowns 
and coronets may glitter with hereditary lustre, 
but here is a patent of nobility from the author of 
mind, a diadein of beauty, the lustre of which does 
not fade. This dominion of genius is most truly 
imperial, because of its essential strength, and that 
strength arises from the influence which falls upon 
the heart. 

If now we contemplate the sister arts in the 
same relation, we shall be struck with similar re- 
sults. Although the field of the painter is com- 
paratively limited, yet in that field the triumph of 
the art has been wonderful. If it be one of the 
attributes of genius to diffuse its energies far and 
wide, it is a not less important attribute to concen- 
trate its powers within a small compass, and to 
execute so condensed a view of a great moral sub- 
ject, as to produce a proportionate impression on 
the susceptibilities of the soul. 

It is here that the power of the pictorial art is 
confessedly preéminent. The poet, availing him- 
self of the succession of time and place, can select 
and combine from all the circumstances of the past, 
and thus at will pass through the present to the 
future, and if necessary even retrace the glowing 
path of his imagination. But the painter, com- 
pelled to seize one moment of time and one local 
position, summons all his powers to the mighty 
effort, and bestows on that point the whole strength 
of his genius. He may have studied for years a 
design which is to occupy but a few square feet of 
canvass. But he paints for immortality, and deep 
must be the studies, patient the toil, exhaustless the 
perseverance of suchamind. He aims not merely 
to please the eye. That could be done by the sim- 
ple process of fine coloring. He seeks to stir the 
deep sea of human sensibility. He desires to 
reach the most retired and secret fountains of feel- 
ing in man, and hence he must commune for days 
and nights with nature herself in her multiplied forms 
and in her beautiful developments. Some minds 
are more affected by natural scenery than by any 
other source of moral influence. To such the rich 
landscapes of Titian would convey a most refined 
and delicate pleasure. For besides the impression 
produced by a view of the charms of nature, there 
would be the emotion of admiration for the triumph 
of genius in transferring, as by some magical art, 
the features of still life to the canvass. It is thus, 
that a combination of moral causes has a tendency 
to increase the power of intellectual enjoyment. 
What then must have been the pleasures of Michael 
Angelo, who was not only the first of painters, but 
eminent also as a sculptor and an architect, and 
even as a poet, distinguished by the power of his 
imagination. Who can measure the power of such 
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a mind to impart and receive pleasure ! When the 
eminent painters of modern times would display 
the highest perfection of the art, they seem by the 
very instinct of genius to select the most elevated 
and impressive subjects, and these subjects they 
could find no where but in the Scriptures of Divine 
Inspiration. The same is true of the great mas- 
ters of music, who have delighted the world with 
their productions. Haydn sought the idea of his 
Creation, Handel of his Messiah, Beethoven of 
his Mount of Olives in the sources of holy inspi- 
ration. Of the vast influence of their works upon 
the mind of the world, it is unnecessary to speak. 
It was under the promptings of a similar spirit, 
that Milton, that great moral painter, that archi- 
tect of the most sublime poem in existence, invoked 
the aid of the spirit of God at the very threshold 
of his immortal work, and intending “no middle 
flight,” sought to imbibe his inspiration at *‘ Siloa’s 
brook, that flowed fast by the oracle of God.” It 
must hence result, that the more widely Christianity 
extends her empire in the earth, shaping the pur- 
poses and sanctifying the sensibilities of men, the 
more certainly will their taste seek its gratification 


tine and Venetian schools will then have passed 
away, to be succeeded by that Jast and noblest, the 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOL. 

In adverting to the influence of architecture on 
the mind, three things are to be considered... Com- 
prehensiveness of design, beauty of proportion and 
sublimity of expression. These qualities areessen- 
tial to the highest success of the art. When com- 
bined, they excite some of the strongest sentiments 
of the mind, and especially when viewed in con- 
nection with antiquity, though in broken forms, 
they become invested with so many interesting 
associations and awaken so many powerful recol- 
lections as at times almost to overwhelm the mind. 
Thus the temple of Theseus at Athens, so remarka- 
bly preserved, though built ten years after the battle 
of Marathon, presents not merely a specimen of 
the material sublime, but connects itself with the 
history of that wonderful people, who reared its 
magnificent columns, which have weathered the 
storms of two thousand years. It is thus that 
architecture, amid the ruins of time, furnishes here 
and there a sublime and comprehensive symbol of 
the history of the past; and the grandeur of the 


in such works, rather than in those, which abound | human intellect transmits its own imperishable evi- 


in the machinery of gods and demons, or of elves, | dence to the latest posterity. 
witches and fairies, and especially rather than in held its tribute from the sister art. 


Poetry has not with- 
The. author of 


those, which pander to the passions, debauch the | the ‘‘ Seasons,” not insensible to any of the forms of ' 


imagination and corrupt the heart. 


beauty, whether in the visible world or in the em- 


The names of Raphael, Rubens, Van Dyke, Paul | pire of the imagination, thus speaks : 


Veronese, Salvator Rosa, Leonardo da Vinci, are 


familiar in the history of painting. 


If you inquire 
which are the most successful and the most cele- 
brated of their productions ; what subjects did they 
choose, on which to spend the force of their genius,| + 
the reply is: THE THEMES OF INSPIRATION: The 


“First unadorned 
And nobly plain the manly Doric rose, 
The Ionic then with decent matron grace 
Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last 
The rich Corinthian spread her leafy wreath.” 


Any form of art that could thus be described, 


preaching of Paul at Athens; the Death of John} must, be emblematic, and emblems most strongly af- 
the Baptist; the Judgment of Solomon; Saul at| feet the imagination. Here, then, is another source 
the tomb of Samuel; the Miracles of Christ; the|of sentiment in the department of architectural 


Transfiguration; the Crucifixion : 


per; the Last Judgment. 


Were these men at-| mit me to pursue this train of thought. 


the Resurrec- | design. 
tion; the Descent from the Cross; the Last Sup- 


But the ‘assigned limits of this paper do not per- 
In review- 


tracted solely by the moral beauty and the essential | ing those arts, at which we have glanced on the 
grandeur of their themes, or did they not also| present occasion, we see prepared on the one hand 
with a kind of prophetic vision anticipate the day,|the beautiful images of poetry—the rich colors of 
when, in consequence of the supremacy of Chris-| painting—the moral sublimities of eloquence—the 
tianity over the mind of posterity, their own bright | soft melody of music—the silent eloquence of sculp- 
and sublime creations would so harmonize with the | ture—the impressive designs of architecture—and 
spirit of that illustrious age, as to secure to their|on the other, certain mental susceptibilities, by 
fame an amaranthine freshness to the end of time? | which the influence emanating from these arts is 
Did they not, in addressing their works of art to the} enjoyed. There are faculties in men, each one of 
religious sensibilities of man, expect to find in them | which meets some creation of immortal genius by 
responses of the deepest tone and of the most un-|a law as certain as that which adapts light to the 


doubted perpetuity Now, though the colors should | eye, or sound to the ear. 


Why then should the 


fade from their canvass, other master spirits will haman intellect ever slumber, or why should the 
arise, to imitate their example, perhaps to surpass | mind ever be at a loss for sources of rational plea- 
their achievements, and while they reform that|sure? What expectations may not be indulged with 
which is vicious in point of morals, will add purity | reference to the future? — 


to the profession, grace to the art, and grandeur to 
its results. The Roman and Grecian, the Floren- there such a land to excite human intellect? Her 


Vor. X—15 





Our country is young in years, but where is 
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reminiscences are indeed brief, but brilliant. Her 
promise is great and animating. ‘Look at her giant 
‘moyntains—her broad rivers that rush sublimely to 
the ocean—her beautiful lakes, each one a mimic 
sea—her deep, untrodden forests, so Juxuriantly 
vast, so wildly grand—her widespread scenery, 
varied with every tint of beauty, that ever fell 
from Nature’s pencil—how much is here to awaken 
the genius of poetry and of painting! Contemplate 
her institutions—their origin with the people—can- 
quered ‘by the people in a conflict, a parallel to 
which history does not furnish—secured by a power 
that resides within themselves—chartered by ‘their 
own authority—the very nature of the American 
_ government demands the utmost freedom of thought | 
and Jatitade of discussion on all subjects, and this 
is the condition of the highest eloquence. With’ 
the advancing refinement of society, all the sister 
‘atts will advatice, each occupying ‘its appropriate 
niche inthe gteat temple of’ science, and all com- 
bining to instruct the mind and soften the manners 
-of a stern atid-enterprising people. _ Go on then, 
my y beloved ‘cotntry, encourage every rising genius. 
Multiply your-institutes of science and your halls 
of Titeratute. Let there be an. alliance of nations 
to..foster-the arts and to forgét arms. Let ihe 
‘sword of;war continue to sleep jin its scabbard, and 











A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF EDWARD MORELAND. 
A TALE OF WASHINGTON CITY. 
“ The course of true love, never did run smooth.” 


It is both pleasing and melancholy to indulge 
occasionally in the reminiscences of youth—to. fall 
| back upon those days when the imagination wan- 
toned in all the luxury of anticipated happiness and 
joy, and 


* “Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair.” 


The. cares and sorrows of after life are deepened 
by the-contrast, and time mellows the past:and ar- 
| rays it in the beautiful couleur de rose. ‘Though 
“‘man never is, but. always to be blest,” I have 
always found a melancholy pleasure in retracing the 
years that have passed away and ate buried in the 
gulf of time. “My heart was blighted by early sor- 
row, which for years: withered its energies and 
gave a gloomy tinge to my feelings—yet I now look 
bask upon the event, with. emotions, which par- 
take more of pleasing sadness than pain. I pro- 
ceed to narrate the melancholy incident ef my early 
life to which I have alluded. 

One evening, in the sammer of 1792, I was jeur- 
neying from Baltimore, then comparatively a vil- 
lage, to Georgetown, to become an “inmate in the 





vhe trump of battlé no’more rouse, the wrath’ of dwelling of a relative, who had. invited me to.come 


'y. ‘contending hosts, nor the tramp of hostile squad- 


‘fons shake the ensanguined plain, but may the 
"general: strifé be, who shall most’successfully culti- 
vate thé,drts of peace, and promote the happiness 
of universal. man. 





GIVE ME-A' TALISMAN. OF: LOVE., 


Give me a Talisman of Love! 
. Let it be graved with light,” . 
And hidden characters that move 
The spirit in its: might. 
Give it a pow’r to chain 
The fancy, in its upward range 
For gems of thought, 
To wean the soul again 
, From its’ resistless thirst, for change 
That life has brought. 
Give me a Talisman of Love! 
Let it be wrought when Day 
Embraces: Evening—-and the dove 
" Hies to her nest away. 
Then, as by tuneful streams _, 
ns ‘I tread in the far sunny land *. , 
TowhichIgo; © “,** > 
” The form in all mydreams,  *# " 
Born of that Talisman, will, stand i 2 ei 
By me—and low * , 
Sweet echoings of th’ ofttowch'd lyre ne 
Will brood my thoughts among,— ¥? 
“And incense on the altar fire 
Of memory be flung, = * ‘ 
New Haven, Conn. se J.S. R. 


~ 





and live with him, in consequence of the recent 
death of my only surviving, parent, I was about 
eighteen years of age, dreamy, sensitive ;and mel- 
ancholy.. { paused on.the-spot Which had been 


{cleared . for the foundation .of the capitol, a struc- 


ture now viewed with wonder. and admiration. for 
its’ magnificence, and-beauty by every American. 
Fhe infant metropolis of ourvast republic had been 
laid out ; but it was still in all the wildness of -na- 
ture.. Dense -forests.covered ‘the space which is 


,|now overspread- with ;fine’ edifices, or laid out in 


cultivated fields. A winding ‘road, ent through 


“the wodds; led’ through the lower. part of the new 


city to Georgetown. .A romantic stream,. then 


“| termed. Goose, Cretk, flowed, between its woody 


banks from its. source to the ‘Potomae, anda few 
stones afforded a2 passage where the water -was 
shaJlow, to such as travelled on! foot. ° ‘The pictu- 
resque beauty of this city at that period, was such 
as to lead me to take frequent strolls through its 
«deep shades and awful solitudes,” and-to wander 
amid the cool groves, and over the small farms 
scattered here and-there within its limits. Qu one 
of these. occasions, I had taken a direction north- 
‘west-of the hill, or-elevation, on which the capitol 


t now stands, and followed the Tiber towards its 


‘Source, amusing myself as I went with my- gun, 
‘though not: the proper. season for game. The 


| feathered tribe was numerous, and I was more 


anxious to obtain specimens for a small’ collection 
‘Iwas forming, than for the mere pleasure sich 
sport wonld afford:me. Being fatigued with my 
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walk, I threw myself on’ the bank of the Tiber, 
beneath the shade of a large oak that cast its am- 
ple branches over the stream. . The spot was clear 
of underwood for some distance around me; the 
mocking bird warbled her “ wood notes wild” among 
the thick foliage of the trees— 


“ Now soft, now full, now melancholy slow, 
With dying cadence, thrill’d the tone of woe.” 


The stream murmured over its pebbly bosom at 
my feet; the partridge repeated its plaintive note 
from the dead branch of a tree. a few paces off, 
and the whole scene was eminently beautiful and 
tranquillizing. I-recall it now, after the lapse of 
nearly half a century, with emotions I cannot de- 
scribe, especially when I look upon the very spot 
on which I then reposed. Alas! how changed! 
How has the march of improvement disfigured the 
face of nature, and rendered what was once pictu- 
resque and beautiful, a solitary waste. While in- 
dulging in a delicious reverie, I thought I heard a 
strange and unusual sound not far from me, which 
recalled my wandering thoughts. I rose, and upon 
looking in the direction whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, I beheld a fairy vision, such as my wildest 
dreams had never pictured, standing, like a marble 
statue, in mute and motionless terror, at a short 
distance in my rear. I instantly discovered the 
cause. An enormous rattle snake, with head erect, 
his forked and fiery tongue vibrating witb the quick- 
ness of lightning, and his eyes emitting almost 
living sparks, was in the act of making a fatal 
spring upon a beautiful girl, who seemed to be under 
a species of fascination, and to be fixed imniova- 
bly to the earth. Nota moment was to be lost. 
I was near enough to render her the assistance 
she needed. My gun was, fortunately, charged 
with large shot, and the whole contents were de- 
posited in the head and body of. the deadly serpent. 
It writhed for a moment and then fell dead before 
me. The lovely creature [ had thus providentially 
relieved, seemed tobe. sinking to the earth in a 
swoon. I hastily caught her in my arms as she 
sank, bore her to the stream and bathed her tem- 
ples in its waters. She revived, looked at me for 
a few moments in mute surprise and apparent plea- 
sure ; thanked me for my kind interposition, and 
invited me to her home, which, she said, was close. 
at hand. Her voice was gentle, soft and musical ; 

a blush suffused her cheek as she spoke and she 
seemed to shrink from the intensity of my enrap- 
tured gaze. Ihad never seen a being so beautiful. 

She had burst upon me like a splendid vision and 1) 
felt, for the first time, the overwhelming power and. 
influence of that passion, which nene can fesist, 
and but few can control. 

Emma Marlow was about sixteen years ‘of age. 
Her form was airy and delicate like that of a 


her nose and forehead were of the Grecian mould; 

her eye, “darkly, deeply, beautifully’ blne,” and 

her complexion was fair, brilliant and tinged with 

the hue of the rose. She lived in a neat little 

farm-house not far from the place where I first 

saw her. On either side were. fields of grain, in 

the rear a small kitchen-garden and orchard of 
various kinds of fruit,.and in front was a yard en- 

closed with rude pailings white-washed, and a stile, 

instead of a gate, served for an entrance to the 

house. Two magnificent black oaks spread out 

their leafy branches before the door, and roses and 

other flowering shrubs decorated the line of fence 

and the borders of the yard. Emma’s father re- 
ceived me, I thought, coldly, though she had told 
him the cause of my visit. He was an English- 
man who had removed to the little farm he culti- 
vated some eight or nine years before, and led a 
life of total seclusion.. He was morose and appa- 
rently unhappy, and had brought Emma up in the 
same seclusion from the world. Mrs, Marlow was, 
however, much more kind and. affectionate ; had 
been better educated and had taken great pains to 
instruct her daughter, their only child, in all the 
branches of knowledge she understood. Emma 
was indeed a simple child of nature. She had 
scarcely ever seen a human being but her parents— 
was wholly ignorant of the world and lived in a 
region of her own creation. Her thoughts were 
pure, innocent and holy as those of an angel, and 
her heart was all tenderness and affection. - After 
remaining a short time, I asked to be permitted to 
renew my visit, and the assent of Marlow was re- 
luctantly yielded. I felt, I scarcely knew why, a 
strong aversion to this man; but the passion which 
ruled me, in some degree overcame my repug- 
nance to him. It was not long before I called 
again, and was received by the sweet Emma with 
the most unaffected demonstrations of pleasure and 
delight. She was too unsophisticated to disguise 
her feelings, and: I was exquisitely happy to find I 
had made a favorable impression on her young and 
innocent heart; and that the glowing and ardent 
love she had inspired, was likely to be reciprocated. 
I was almost constantly with her; I felt wretched 
when I was not.near her, and though the distance 
we lived apart was considerable, scarcely a day 
passed over me that I did not openly, or by stealth, 

contrive to see her, and to breathe ont the deep 
affections of my heart. The beautiful girl soon 
told me of her love, for she could conceal nothing, 
and we seemed to inhale the very atmosphere of 
paradise. How exquisite were those moments of 
my life! My frequent absence from home was at 
last noticed by my uncle, and learning the cause, 
he expressed great regret and some indignation at 
my conduct, and.insisted upon my devoting myself 
immediately to the study of some profession, and 





sylph. Her hzir was a rich dark auburn and hung 
in loose and natural ringlets over her shoulders ; 


abandoning all idea of connecting myself, at so 
a“, an age, with one so obscure, unknown and 
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indigent as she on whom I had so imprudently 
placed my affections. This was asevere blow, and 
one J had not anticipated. I had been so long ac- 
customed to my own will, under my too indulgent 
parent, that I did not dream of a check of this 
sort, and I bore it with great impatience ; but I, 
nevertheless, did not like to offend the only rela- 
tive that was left to me; and, when I reflected too 
on my dependent condition, I began to feel that, 
situated as I was, it would indeed be madness to 
involve myself and the object of my affections in 
poverty and want. Marlow had also, I learnt, pro- 
hibited my visits to his daughter and would not 
allow me to see her. To prevent our intercourse, 
he compelled her to remain shut up in her room, 
and we were thus debarred the happiness of each 
other’s society for several weeks. It is impossible 
to describe the wretchedness I endured during this 
interval. Tin vain attempted to pursue the stu- 
dies marked out for me in the profession I had 
chosen. Emma’s image was constantly before 
me—she engrossed my whole thoughts, and study 
was impossible. I became moody, desponding and 
abstracted. I haunted her neighborhood like a 
troubled spirit. The consciousness of being near 
her, possessed a charm, I could not resist. I 
stretched myself on the banks of the stream which 
flowed near her residence and wonld gaze for hours 
on her humble dwelling. Emma was, I afterwards 
learnt, equally miserable. She became gloomy 
and dejected. Her lively and animated laugh was 
no longer heard, and she seemed to give herself 
up to the influence of despair. Marlow at last be- 
came uneasy. He had had several other children, 
but all had died save the lovely being on whom all 
my hopes of happiness here were centred. He was 
fearful that she, too, might be taken from him, and 
he began to relax in the rigor of his treatment to 
her. He, therefore, permitted her to stroll about 
the garden and orchard and wander along the banks 
of the stream I have mentioned. I had érected a 
small bower on the borders of this stream, soon 
after we became acquainted, where we were wont 
to meet. It was a rude and temporary structure, 
eovered with the trumpet flower and native grape- 
vine, which I had trained around it andthe fruit of 
which, in season, hung in clusters from its branches. 
One day I took my accustomed walk in the faint 
hope that I might once again behold the sole object 
of my thoughts. I almost instinctively repaired 
to the bower I have described, and what was my 
rapture when I beheld the beautiful girl, seated on 
the rustic bench I had formed, with her head re- 
clining on her hand and gazing pensively on the 
ripling waters of the Tiber. ‘“ Emma, dearest 
Emma,” I eried, rushing into the bower. “Do I 
again behold you ?” She raised her head, uttered a 
scream of joy and fell into my arms. I pressed 


Great God! what a moment of bliss was that ! and 
how distinctly and vividly memory now recalls it 
to my mind. I told her of all I had suffered du- 
ring our separation, which seemed an age; of the 
impossibility of existing without her, and, in the mad- 
ness of the moment, entreated her to become mine. 
“Edward,” she said, gazing on me with a look of 
melancholy tenderness, “‘ you know my heart, how 
much—how deeply I love you; but I am under 
the control of my parents, I cannot, must not diso- 
bey nor angerthem. My father, I fear, will never 
consent to our union, and I cannot do any thing to 
offend or make him unhappy. Edward, ] am mis- 
erable—most miserable. The only blissful mo- 
ments of my short life, have been those I have spent 
near you. I felt a new existence when J first be- 
came acquainted with you, and I thought that no- 
thing would be able to interrupt the happiness I 
enjoyed ; but I was deceived—our long separation 
and the wretchedness I have endured have made 
me know that this world is not one in which hearts 
like ours can expect to enjoy the happiness for 
which they were formed”— 

“ My dear Emma,” said I, interrupting her, “ it 
pains me to find you indulging such gloomy thoughts 
and presentiments. We are both young—very 
young, and there are yet long days of happiness 
in store for us. The obstacles now in our way 
cannot always remain, and we shall—we must yet 
enjoy long years of happiness together.” Her long 
lashes were moistened with tears; she gazed fond- 
ly and tenderly into my eyes; her dark auburn 
tresses, parted on her pale forehead, hung loosely 
over her shoulders and a roseate tinge colored her 
cheeks. Her vermillion lips were partly open and 
displayed a row of pearly teeth, and as I looked 
upon this beautiful being, I felt as if gazing upon 
the exquisite loveliness of an angel. She was 
indeed 


“All that youthful poets fancy when they love.” 


*“ Would to heaven, Edward,” she said, * that it 
may be so; but I feel a strange presentiment of 
evil I cannot account for. I have thought of you 
by day and dreamt of you by night, and oh! how 
joyous have sometimes been those dreams. I 
would awake to the misery of knowing you were 
not near me and that I might not see you again. 
One night I was melancholy and feverish, and my 
dreams were wild and painful. I thought we were 
walking together along the paths we have so often 
trodden in delightful converse, when, all at once, 
I heard the report of a gun and felt a sudden pain 
in my heart. You caught me in your arms, but I 
was dead. Again I thought I was stretched upon 
the bed of sickness; you stood over me and wept, 
and I wept to see you weep—suddenly you disap- 
peared—lI was in great agony ; but soon, I thought 





her convulsively to my bosom, and imprinted one 
Jong and burning kiss upon her beauteous lips. 


the heavens opened and I saw angels descending, 
who surrounded my bed and bore me gently up- 
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ward to the sky. I felt as if they were bearing|it back, with the beautiful landscape along its 

me from you forever ; I called upon you to follow | banks, and yet how soon it will all vanish. Does 

i me, and in my misery awoke. Dear Edward, it|it not resemble in its changes the course of this 
was but a dream, and I was so happy,” and she/| life? I had a sweet little brother once, about six 
rested her head upon my bosom. A sudden peal| years old. He loved me tenderly and I loved him 
of thunder startled me from this dream of happi-| with equal ardor. I thought him a very wonder- 
ness, and I perceived that the heavens were over-| ful boy: he was so sensible, so affectionate and 
cast with dark and lurid clouds, and that a heavy| tender. We were always together. He would 
_storm was rapidly approaching. J hurried Emma| gather the prettiest wild flowers he could find and 
home, but the storm burst upon us before we had|]ay them in my lap, delighted to be able to please 
time to reach it and we were both thorougly drench-| me. His little heart was the seat of tenderness 
ed with rain. Mrs. Marlow invited me in and was| and sensibility. He seemed to dote on inanimate 
very anxious about the safety of her daughter.| nature, and he would. sit. by himself and listen to 
Marlow was confined to his bed by sickness, and|the moanings of the wind, or gaze at a beautiful 
as the violence of the storm did not seem likely to| flower for hours at a time. He had a favorite 
subside, I was requested to remain during the| mocking bird, that he had taken while young and 
night. Marlow became worse,—I proposed to sit| raised with great eare. It was fed from his hand, 
up with him and render him such assistance as|and when its first wild mellifluous notes were’ 
was in my power. Mrs. Marlow was alarmed and| heard, he rushed into my room, with rapture beam- 
readily acceded to my request. All night he was/|ing on his dear little countenance, to lead me to 
restless and delirious and spoke incoherently of| its rude cage and hear it sing. He had given it 
Emma, of persons in England, of his children he| my name, and cherished it with the tenderest re- 
had lost and of me; muttered something about|gard. Poor boy! his fine bird, on which his little 
just punishment, and of returning to England at| heart was set, was killed by father, because he 
all risks and taking Emma with him; seemed to/| had, in his anxiety to attend to his bird, which he 
think he was conversing with some nobleman, whom | feared was sick, neglected to do something he had 
he appeared to be reprimanding for something he| ordered him, to do. He wept bitterly for hours, 
had done. All this was mysterious and incompre-|and seemed as if his heart would break. I sym- 
hensible to me, but it struck me as indicating some | pathized with my sweet little brother and our tears 
mystery connected with Emma’s birth, which I was| were poured out together. But young as I am, 
resolved to inquire into. Towards morning the| dear Edward,I have felt the stroke of misfortune 
delirium left him and he sank into,a sleep which | and suffered deeply. Henry was punished cruelly 
lasted for several hours. When he awoke he was| for giving way to the gentle feelings of his nature, 
much better and appeared to be grateful for the at-|but for what father called his obstinacy. The 
tentions I had shown him. I urged upon him the| sweet boy never raised his head afterwards, but 
necessity of calling in a physician, to which he re-| became dispirited, moping and sad, and in a few 
luctantly consented. The remedies of the doctor, I] weeks, was struck down by a fatal disease, which 
had émployed to attend him, proved efficacious, and| carried him to his grave. In his last moments, 
in a few days he was convalescent. I was now| while lying speechless on his little bed, he beckon- 
constant in my visits, and Emma and I were per-|ed me to come near him; a tear glistened in his 
mitted to enjoy each other’s society without res-|soft blue eye, he held up his little mouth to be 
traint. She had, however, taken cold from her) kissed—smiled a faint smile, raised his hands to- 
exposure to the late storm, and its consequences| wards heaven and expired—my God—my God.” 
began to alarm me. ‘The usual remedies were re-| Emma could say no more, but sobbed aloud and 
sorted to, but the fever was not subdued for some| wept for a long time without interruption. “ Ed- 
weeks, when she was again able to accompany me| ward,” she said, after she had recovered some de- 
to our former haunts and to take our usual rambles} gree of composure, for I would not attempt to 
in the neighborhood. But I observed that she was| check her tears; “ you see that I have had my 
troubled with an occasional cough, which, how-| sorrows like others, and often while gazing upon 
ever, I flattered myself was temporary and would|the bright cold moon as she moves silently and 
. soon leave her. slowly along the azure depths of heaven, I think of 
One day, while seated together on the banks of| this hapless and beloved boy, and feel as if I should 
the Potomac, whither we had wandered for exer-jlike to be with him, a pure and spotless disembo- 
cise, Emma broke out into an eloquent enlogy on| died spirit, floating in the ethereal realms of the 
l 











the splendid scenery around us. “ This is a beau-| blessed.” ‘There was a pathos in her tones ex- 
’ tiful world, Edward,” she said, “and few, very|quisitely touching and plaintive, and I conld not 
- few, I should think, would be willing to leave it,| resist the feelings it inspired. “ Dearest Emma,” 
t especially while young. How rich and gorgeous| said I, “ those thoughts are too gloomy and distress- 
’ is the coloring of yon cloud, and how very smooth| ing. You are too young and our present happi- 
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ness is too real to allow them to intrude upon your 
mind, or to be indulged at all.” 

The next day the ceremony of laying the corner 
* stone of the magnificent structure, now occupied 
by the legislature of the nation, was to take place. 
Great preparations had been made for the occasion. 
The illustrious father of his country was to be pre- 
sent and officiate at.the ceremony. ‘The Masonic 
brethren; the volunteer companies and citizens of 
the district were to form a procession, and many of 
the inhabitants of the adjoining counties of Mary- 
Jand and Virginia attended from curiosity. I pre- 
vailed ‘upon Emma to be present. The day was 
bright and glorious, and we took our stand where 
the ‘procession, as well as the ceremony could be 
seen to advantage. [mma was charmed with the 
spectacle. . Brought up as she had been, it was not 
‘only novel, but surprising and delightful to her, and 
she could scarcely restrain her feelings of admira- 
tion and astonishment. General Washington was 
seen, “ proudly eminent,” amidst the throng of hu- 
man beings around him. He was, as usual, calm, 
composed and dignified. All eyes were fixed upon 
him with admiration and gratitude. An officer of 
middle .age, who, I afterwards learnt, had served 
with him during the war and whom he highly 
esteemed, stood’ near him. Iwas struck. with 
the noble expression of his countenance. He ap- 
peared to be about thirty-six years of age, with a 
form of great beauty and a face which, though 
marked with the lines of latent grief, was noble, 
manly and impressive. Our position rendered us 
visible to General Washington and the officer who 
accompanied him. I observed that his eye rested 
frequently upon Emma, and he appeared to be in- 
quiring of those near him who she was. In a 
short time he approached the place where we stood, 
and catching a full view of Emma’s face, he started 
back with some surprise and exclaimed—“ Good 
heavens, how perfect is the likeness.” Emma be- 
came alarmed andbeggedmetoreturn. I wasabout 
to comply with her wishes, when the gentleman, ob- 
serving our movement, hastened to overtake us, 
and begging our pardon for his epparent rudeness, 
asked to be informed of my companion's name and 
residence, assigning as‘a reason for the inquiry, the 
extraordinary likeness stie bore to a once dear and 
beloved friend of his, now no mores He seemed 
disappointed when he learnt who she was and where 
she dwelt, and withdrew, after again apologizing 
for his curiosity. We remained till we saw the 
corner-stone laid and the interesting ceremony con- 
cluded. This incident made a strong impression 
upon my mind and excited Emma’s surprise. Jt 
formed the topic of conversation as we returned, 
and when we arrived, I mentioned it to Marlow, 
who treated it lightly, but commanded +his daughter 
never to go out again to be exposed to similar rude- 
ness without his permission. After a while, he 
reverted to the subject, — inquiries as to 
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the appearance, countenance, apparent age, &e. of 
the stranger, and when told, said that it was very 
extraordinary, and that he could not account for it. 
The next day, as usual, I was proceeding to the 
abode of her who engrossed my every thought, 
when I was startled by the sound of a horse rush- 
ing furiously past me, without his rider. Fearing 
that some serious accident had occurred, I pro- 


ceeded rapidly in the direction from which the . 


horse had come, and after a few minutes walk, 
heard the groans of some one evidently in much 
pain. I repaired to the spot and found the officer 
I had seen the day before’ with Gen. Washington, 
stretched upon the ground, so much injured as to 
be unable tomove. He still, however, retained his 
senses; but was in great pain. It appeared that 
the horse he had ridden, and to which he was not 
accustomed, had suddenly started at something he 
had seen, while the rider’s mind was absorbed in 
thought, had thrown him from the saddle, in the 
stirrup of which one of his feet had become entan- 
gled; and had dragged him, in that state, a conside- 
rable distance, till his foot was released. I hastened 
to Marlow’s, near whose house the accident had 
occurred, to obtain assistance and permission to 
carry the stranger there, till he was in a condition 
to move. .Marlow made no objection, and aided by 
a negro man whom he employed on his farm, I 
bore him on a litter to the house. ‘The physician 
who had attended Marlow was sent for, and it was 
found that the officer's shoulder was dislocated, and 
that he was, otherwise, so much bruised and in- 
jured by the accident as to disable him from leaving 
the house for some days. Marlow, though conva- 
lescent, was still confined to his room. I remarked 
that his conduct to me had undergone a perceptible 
He was no longer morose and sulky 
when I visited him, but kind and conciliatory in 
his manner, and permitted me to be as often with 
Emma as I pleased. Of course I did not neglect 
to avail myself of so favorable a change. My 
studies were, therefore, but little attended io, and 
my uncle was so much occupied in some new pur- 
suit, that my absence was not often noticed. I did 
not fear that he would long withhold his assent to 
my union with the innoceent and beautiful being on 
whom I had placed my affections, when he had 
seen and become acquainted with her mild, gentle 
and affectionate character. In a few days the 
stranger had recovered sufficiently to sit up, and 
one day, while Emma and I were seated in the 
little room which served as a parlor, he suddenly 
entered, and when he saw her, expressed the 
same surprise he had shown when he first beheld 
her on the occasion I have mentioned. He ap- 
proached and took a seat near us, and spoke to 
Emma. He said that the interest her very strong 
resemblance to the lady he had once known had 
excited, led him to seek out her residence for the 
purpose of making some inquiries of her father, 
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‘as soon.as his-eye fell upon his: couhtenance,-he 
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and that in doing this, ie had met with the accident 
which has been described. . “I have felt for you,” 

he continued, “an unaccountable regard and: affec- 
tion, and beg that you will not be offended with me. 
for the warm interest I have taken in you.” . Emma 
assured him that, on the contrary, she was very 
much gratified with his notice ; and her fine counte- 
nance expressed what she felt. She had warmly 
sympathized in his sufferings—and there was some- 
thing so sincere and affectionate in his manner that 
she could not resist the feeling of tenderness-which 
had sprung up in her heart. He seemed to be de- 
lighted at this assurance, and thé charming naivete 
and unsophisticated outpetrings of her innocent 
mind. While thus engaged-in conversation, Marlow 
entered-the room. He had ‘just left’ his chamber 
and had, therefore, never seen his guest before, and 


started back suddenly with evident astonishment. 
The stranger, the moment he saw him, exclaimed— 
“ Good God! can it be possible? Aré.you’ not the 
Marlow I ence knew years ago, as the game-keeper 
of Lord Willoughby, or do my eyes deceive me?” 
“No! you are right. I am that-unfortunate man. 
The will of heaven must be obeyed—the decrees 





of destiny will be fulfilled. Mr. Darwin, I have 
done you wrong, and .have been unfortunate ever 
since I assented. to'the-act. Thank God! it is in 
my power to make you.seme reparation. Sir, you 
see” before you your child. « Emora,:behold your 
true. father.”’ Emma sprang from, her séat and 


rushed. into’the arms of her father, who, was power- | 


fully agitated by the mingled feelings of surprise 
and joy. The scene was decply 2 affecting, and the 
explanations: which followed elucidated the ha ia 
rent mystery. - 

Col. Darwin was the son ate a poor curate in | Eng: 
land, who officiated in the parish church near which 
the estate of Lord Willoughby was situated and‘in 
which his family w orshipped. The youngest daugh- 
ter of this nobleman was’a frequent. attendant at 
the ‘chureh where young Darwin. also worshipped. 
He was in his nineteenth year, and possessed of 
great personal beauty, and she about seventeen 
years of age; when he first. saw her. | Elleanor 
Morton was extremely lovely ‘and fascinating, and 
all who beheld her admired and loved. - It was Mr. 
Darwin’s good fortune, by his prepossessing ap- 
pearance: and known high character, to mterest 
her attention and it was not long before a deep 
rooted attachthent sprang up in the hearts of both. 


s 


“« Rach’ was to each-a dearer self.” - ~ 


And their love seemed to acquire strength from 
the difficulties and impediments which the differ- 
ence of rank threw in their way. They contrived, 
notwithstanding, to meet often clandestinely, for 
what will love not overcome? And Elleanor Morton 
finally consentel to be privately married to the 
man, though poor and humble, on whom her young 


and ardent affeétions had been bestowed. . Lord 
Willoughby was at last made acquainted with ‘their, 
seeret intercourse ‘and attachment through some 
unknown channel, and his” rage knew no bounds. 
He resorted to the: most ervel expedients to destroy 
this connection and wielded the power which his 
rank and wealth gave him withdut remorse to ac- 
eomplish his object. “His daughter was immediately 
sent to a distant relative, in a-remote part of En- 
gland, and with instractions to be strictly watched 
and guarded, and he caused young Darwin to be . 
seized, pinioned and forcibly carried to Portsmouth . 
and put on board a British man-of-war, as an im- 
pressed-seaman. ‘The commander of this ship was 
a cousin of his oppressor and was made acquainted 
with the offence. 6f the youth thus placed in’ his 
power. The ship sailed the next day, and young 
Darwin was compelled to submit to all manner of 
hardships, indignities and ill-treatment. . He fre- 


quently endeavored to make his ‘escape, and after 


‘several months. detention, was so fortunate as to 
succeed and_effect-a landing on the shores of Ame- 
rica, destitute and pennyless:. ‘The Ameri¢dn Con- 
gress. had just’ issued the famous Declaration of 
Independence: Darwin was so -ind§g nant at. the 
treatment he had received, and so d pusted with a 
government’ which could tolerate, ‘or permit’ the 
outrage he had suffered .to’ be perpetrated, that he 
entered at once into the: patriotic feelings of the 
Colonists and embarked in: their glorjous struggle, 
with a determination to sink or swim’ with: them. 

He remained true to the tause.he ‘had espoused ; 

soon distinguished himself by his bravery and good 
conduct and rose rapidly from the condition of a 
private to the rank .of a Colonel, and was. highly 
beloved apd esteeined by, his;e) yntmander-in- chief 
and all his military associates. ‘Not knowing where 
to address his wife, if he had had an opportunity, 
which the war, by prohibiting all intercourse be- 
‘tween the twa nations, prevented, he found it use- 
less to write, and: when, after the restoration of 
peace, he did inquire, he learnt to his misery, that 
she no longer existed. « His wife, in tHe mean time, 
gave birth-to a daughter, and, to destroy. all. evi- 
dence of the ill-fated connection she- had. formed, 
Lord Willoughby caused it,,while still an infant, to 
be put into the hands of his game-keeper, Marlow, 
whom he was about to discharge from. his service 
for malconduct, and bribed him, with a Jarge sum 
of money, to carry his infant grand-daughter to 
France, bring her up as his own child and- never 
suffer her to know her relationship ‘to his family. 
Marlow had been married but a few months be- 
fore, and the magnitude of the sum he was to re- 
ceive overcame all his’scruples.. He removed to 
France, where he remained till the close of the 
revolutionary’ wat, when he came to. America. 

He rigidly and faithfully adhered to his engage- 
ment, till the loss of all his children by prema- 
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ings of nature,” and led him to write secretly to 
the unhappy mother of Emma and inform her of 
the existence of her child. His wife, too, had 
often urged upon him the propriety of this step; 
‘but whether his letters had ever reached their 
place of destination he had not learnt. The unex- 
pected appearance of Darwin, whom he believed to 
be long dead, at once determined him to keep the 
secret no longer, though he had formed a strong 
attachment to Emma. Then, the father and daugh- 
ter, by a wonderful interposition of Providence, 
were once more brought together, and the happi- 
ness this union produced was indeseribable. Col. 
Darwin was delighted with her charming naiveté, 
modesty and innocence and her extreme Joveliness, 
which recalled to his memory the beauty of her 
mother, from whom he had been so cruelly torn. 
He was not displeased with our mutual attachment, 
but thought that Emma was yet too young to enter 
into the marriage state. I-was of course permitted 
to continue my visits; but alas! my visits and all 
else were of no avail. Poor Emma had been 
struck by that fatal and insiduous disease which 
carries so many of the young and lovely of this 
world to an early grave. ‘The cup of happiness 
which the tender father had, after years of suffer- 
ing, begun to taste, was soon tobe dashed from his 
lips, and the beautiful being to whom he had given 
life, and whom we both so much loved, was fast 
hastening to the cold and narrow bed prepared for 
all the dwellers on earth, and, like the fragile flower 
of summer, was passing away to be seen no more. 
It would be utterly useless to attempt to describe 
my feelings as I watched the rapid progress of the 
fatal disease. Oh! how intensely I prayed for her 
restoration, and how earnestly and fervently I of- 
fered up my supplications to the throne of mercy, 
to spare her to us, but for a few years longer. 
It was long-before [ could admit the terrible truth 
and believe that she so young—so beautiful—was 
to be snatched away, at the very moment she be- 
gan to feel the joys of life; and the happiness of 
a young and ardent attachment. But it was not so 
with this beauteous creature, she felt the convic- 
tion that her continuance here would be but short, 
and that a separation from all she loved would soon 
take place. Day after day I watched over her, 
ministered to the alleviation of her sufferings, spoke 
to her of days of health and happiness yet to come— 
kissed her pale brow and wept in agony to see that 
all was vain. She looked like a seraph, and when 
a smile irradiated her countenance, she resembled 
an angel of light. Her father’s misery, it was 
painful to witness, and Marlow and his wife were 
both deeply grieved and afflicted. Col. Darwin 
could not tear himself away ; day passed after day 
and still he remained to watch the progress of that 
disease which was to take from him so dear and 
inestimable a treasure. Mutual sympathy bound 
us strongly together, and -he loved me because I 





loved his pure and beautiful child. But I will not 
dwell upon this scene of misery. One evening I 
was seated in Emma’s chamber with her father 
who could not, like myself, bear her out of his 
sight. It was a rich autumnal evening. Thesun 
was just sinking behind the elevated ridge that 
surrounds the metropolis and gives it the appear- 
ance of a natural amphitheatre; the clouds were 
burnished with the richest golden tints, and the 
whole western sky was arrayed in the most splen- 
did and gorgeous colors. Emma asked me to 
assist her to the window, that she might once more 
look upon the beautiful scene on which she had so 
often gazed. I bore her to the window, sat down 
by her side and held her in my arms. She looked 
for some time in silence on the scene. Her soft 
blue eye was turned towards heaven, in adoration 
and silent prayer—a tear stole down her pallid 
cheek, which was tinged with the hectic flush of 
her disease, the beauteous hue of deceptive love- 
liness, and never before had she appeared so in- 
teresting and beautiful. She looked like a being of 
a better and purer world, and I gazed on her with 
uncontrollable tenderness, admiration and sorrow. 
“Dearest Edward,” she said in a soft, feeble and 
plaintive tone, “I feel that I shall not be long with 
you. The sweet dream of life is nearly over, and | 
arn fast hastening to that world where the weary find 
rest and where we and all that we love on earth 
shall meet again in undying bliss. I have been 
like a frail and tender flower that buds in the morn- 
ing and perishes in a few hours. Short has been 
my existence, and till lately, 1 cannot say that it 
has been very happy. I have been cut off in the 
first dawn of youth, and in the erjjoyment of that 
happiness which a warm and tender attachment, 
when returned, cannot fail to bestow. But I donot 
murmur. It is the will of Him who made me and 
who placed me here to obey and suffer, and I sub- 
mit. You will sometimes think of me, dear Ed- 
ward, when I am gone, and strew flowers over my 
humble grave: I have loved you, oh! I cannot say 
how tenderly”—she heaved a convulsive sigh, raised 
her eyes towards heaven, her head sank upon my 


bosom and she was no more. 
* * 7 a 





¥ * 


I have little more to add. For years I con- 
tinued in a state of despondency and misery. Time 
has alleviated my sorrow, but memory will still 
recur, with painful accuracy to this melancholy 
event of my long life. Emma was buried in the 
rural grave-yard attached to the Rock Creek 
Church, not far from Washington. 


«« Embalmed with tears I saw her body laid 

In the cold grave, by Friendship’s hands convey’d— 
I saw her dear remains the earth surround, 

And prostrate bathed the consecrated ground. 
Angel of light! thy image long shall last, 

And gild the loveiy visions of the past ; 

Long as the powers of pensive mem’ry rove, 

No time shall wither from my heart thy love— 
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Long as through life’s divergent paths I stroll 
And rove from clime to clime, from pole to pole— 
Suill in the haunts of men, or silvan wild, 

Will mem’ry linger where my Emma smiled.” 


The last letters written by Col. Darwin and Mar- 
low had reached the hands of Mrs. Darwin, whose 
father had died a few months before, and she has- 
tened to rejoin her long lost, but still beloved hus- 
band in America, and the daughter whose death 
she had mourned so many years. She had re- 


mained true to her first unpropitious love, and | 


though frequently urged to marry, and though she 
knew not that her husband lived, she had firmly 
adhered to her resolution to live and die the wife of 
no other. She arrived a few weeks after the la- 
mented death of her daughter. Colonel and Mrs. 
Darwin, accompanied by Marlow and his wife, who 


determined to follow their fortunes, removed to the | 


west, where they settled, and where, as a reward 
for their long sufferings and afflicting loss, they 
were blessed with a beautiful progeny—and spent 
their days in the enjoyment of domestic tranquillity 
and happiness. 
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A WORD TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Messenger has long had twostanding rules, founded 
in such strong expediency as to amount almost to necessity. 

1. When a discontinuance is ordered, all arrearages must 
be paid, or the order will not be heeded. 

2. If a discontinuance is not ordered before the January 
No. is published, the subscriber is set down for another year. 

These rules have been published for several months 
among the “‘ CONDITIONS,” for the express object of giving 
notice to all. Still, orders to stop are received, without the 
arrearages being paid; some have given notice since the 
January No. was sent to them; and some few huve refused 
the January, No. though sent, and returned it. Is this fair 
and liberal, when they have our printed “ conditions?” 
They have the whole year to make up their minds and to 
give notice, as we require. Yet they suffer the proprietor 
to lay his plans with the expectation that they are subscri- 
bers. He sends them hiswork. Theyrefuse it. He loses 
it; or if sent back, it is defaced and often ruined by its 
double transmission, and then necessarily marked with the 
subscriber’s name. All this causes trouble, inconvenience 
and loss to the Proprietor, when all the fault and neglect are 
on the part of the patron. It is known that the January 
No. is always muiled the first of the month; and discon- 
tinuances should not only be started, but received before the 
No. is issued. Again, a few who gave notice too late last 
year and continued to take the work, suppose that the old 
notice stood over to the next year. In such case, how are 
we to know but that the notice is waived altogether, as it 
often is, and the subscriber become so pleased with the 
work that he would not give itup? A new notice must be 
given. Tothose who have not paid and those who have 
given notice too |: te, the Messenger will be sent, and as 
they had fair warning and we have committed no fault, they 
will not hesitate to pay for it. 


Vor. X—16 


We tender a hearty welcome to the new subscribers, 
who are coming in and whose letters contain such flattering 
notices of the Messenger. There is room for them and 
their friends, and no effort shall be spared to make the Mes- 
senger more and more worthy their high encomiums. 


COLLEGE CONVENTION OF VIRGINIA. 


A convention of the Colleges of Virginia recently assem- 
bled in this City. Their proceedings were conducted so 
silently, that we hardly knew any thing of them, before 
| their deliberations were closed. Seven institutions in the 
State were represented ; and those who had deemed it expe- 
dient to conduct all the preliminaries in silence and com- 
parative secrecy, to avoid the chagrin of an open failure, 
had their hearts greatly encouraged by the flattering results. 
There are now in this State nine colleges besides the uni- 
versity. The venerable William & Mary, (under no par- 
ticular sect;) Hampden Sidney, of which the Richmond 
Medical College is a branch, and Washington College 
(Presbyterian); Randolph Macon, Emory and Henry and 
| Bethany (Methodist ;) the Richmond College (Baptist) and 
Rector College. Besides these, the Catholics have an 
Institution of the Collegiate order, in the vicinity of this 
City, which was not represented. The Rev. Henry Ruff- 
ner, D. D., President of Washington College, presided 
over the Convention, and the memorial presented to the 
legislature is from the pen of the talented President of 
Randolph Macon, Landon C. Garland, Esq. The Uni- 
versity was not invited to unite in the Convention, because 
she was already endowed; and the principal object of 
the Convention was to memorialise the Legislature in favor 
of the Colleges of the State, and to solicit a donation out 
of the Literary fund of some twelve thousand dollars per 
annum, to be divided amongst them all. The Literary fund 
has now an annual surplus of a larger amount: the sum actu- 
ally appropriated to the use of Common Schools is not ex- 
pended and an average balance of seven thousand dollars 
is annually left in the treasury. The total available capital 
of the Literary fund is $1,496,486,51. dts annual increase 
is about $13,000; its annual revenue aliout $89,000. 

At one time the annual surplus of the Literary fund 
above sixty thousand dollars was to be appropriated to 
Colleges and Academies; but during the existence of 
the Law, its provisions were never carried out, and it 
has since been repealed. Its existence, however, in past 
time shows the interest then taken in the Noble cause 
of Liberal Education, and furnishes an example worthy 
of the imitation of the present Legislature. Indeed, does 
not the fact of such a Jaw having existed for several 
years without the beneficiaries under it receiving any of its 
fruits, furnish ground for an appeal even to justice as well 
as liberality? The University receives $15,000 annually, 
which should never be less; the Military Institute at Lex- 
ington $1,500; and the remaining eight colleges ask for 
$12,000 to be distributed amongst them. This is not even 
in proportion to the alms that a generous man in mode- 
rate circumstances gives those who seek his charity. The 
Legislators may hesitate to appropriate any money to such 
purposes for fear of raising the taxes. What patriot, what 
true friend of the people, would not, if necessary, be wil- 
ling to go before his constituents with the ery of ‘* Educa- 
tion and an increase of the taxes” upon his lips? Yes, if 
necessary increase the taxes; or reduce the expenses of 
the State and give the amount saved to the colleges. But 
in the present instance, no increase of taxes is required. 
The funds are already raised and now sought to be applied 
to the purpose, for which the law in time past designed 
them. The people of this dear old Commonwealth are 
awakening to a sense of the importance of Education. A 
year or two since, we attended for several days an Educa- 
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tion Convention in this City. Its zeal was noble, its efforts | 
most laudable and its discussions animating. It did much 
to arouse the attention of the people to the interests of 
Education ; and the startling facts diselosed by the last 
census appeal strongly to every patriotic mind. We 
enlist ourselves boldly and unreservedly, forever, in the 
cause of Education and covet influence to cast it into its 
scale. What ean it be to jeopard the most cherished politi- 
cal position in defence of somighty and beneficent an 
agent! Should defeat come and receding favor leave your 
bark, the advancing tide of intelligence will take it up and 
bear it successfully on. If one’s country be not destined 
to advance, it checks the efforts of the patriot. If it be, | 
though he may anticipate the progress of improvement and 

be doomed to disappointment, his day of honor will come | 
and be the more bright from the foresight which he displayed. 

Efforts laid out in prospective good thus make an unbounded 

return into the bosom. 





Whilst upon this subject we will advert to an able docu- 
ment submitted by the Governor to the Legislature ; written 
by Major Francis H. Smith, Principal of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. The great difficulty in Popular Education 
is procuring suitable teachers. This difficulty must be 
overcome by the establishment of Normal Schools for the 
preparation of teachers for the Common Schools. If the 
State, will grant the appropriations asked, the Colleges offer 
to educate gratis annually sixty three students, to be selected 





in such way as the State may prescribe. These young | 





Mr. EvERETY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


Some time since, the University of Oxford, in testimony 
of his well known attainments, conferred upon our Minister 
to the Court of St. James, the distinguished degree of D. 
C. L.; “ Doctor of Civil Law.” The students present on 
the occasion manifested decided discontent at the honor 
thus conferred, because the recipient was a dissenter. Mr. 
Everett afterwards, however, received every acknowledg- 
ment for this disgraceful conduct. Since then, the queen, 
in her visitsand pilgrimages, has honored Cambridge with 
ber presence. Whilst there, by her order, that University 
conferred the degree of D. C. L. upon Prince Albert. 
Now, we really admire the spirit and principle of her Ma- 
jesty in providing handsomely for her Consort, and in con- 
ferring upon him every title to the honor and respect of her 
subjects over whom her choice has elevated him. But all 
this appears, in truth, far more creditable to the Donor than 
to the Princely recipient. Such a relative position, in any 
other condition of life, would he strongly remarked. The 
exalted rank of royalty can not alter its intrinsic character. 
Morally, which of the above instances presents the grandest 
and most enviable spectacle? The ideas of the sternest 
republicans are affected and impressed somewhat by the 
splendor and high-wrought associations that cluster around 
Majesty. Thus, when a royal favorite comes forward to 
receive distinguished honors, the regard of the Great, the 
attendant pomp and circumstance, unless the object of it 
be palpably unworthy, lend much dignity and importance 


men may then be required to engage in teaching for acer-|to the occasion. But blind favoritism, where it has the 


tain number of years, as the State Cadets at Lexington 
now are; and in this way the long felt deficiency of com- 
petent teachers may be supplied. Tits benefit of itself 
will be nearly worth the whole appropriation. The gifted 
sons of the poor will thus be raised up ornaments and bles- 
sings to their State and Country. 


The defects of the present system of Common Schools 
are pointed out by Major Smith and the remedy proposed. 
His principal proposition is novel and striking ;—That such 
Counties as wish Common Schools established, shall 
raise threé fifihs of the amount and the State shall then 
furnish the remaining two fifths, as she now does, to her 
banks and other corporations. We are not prepared to de- 
cide upon the merits of this Scheme; but it is worthy of 
due vonsideration. Were the cause of Education confined 
to Virginia, its importance and our own ardent feelings on 
the subject would have led us to say thus much, and even 
more, were it useful. But every State in the Union and 
especially every Southern and Western State is vitally in- 
terested in it. The North has already done herpart. But 
the other portions of the Union are yet in the infancy of 
Educational Enterprise. Still that infant is a Hercules 
who is crushing or removing every obstacle. The Univer- 
sity of Nashville kas recently added a Law and a Medical 
Department ; and the reports of exhibitions and commence- 
ments from every State show that the friends of learning are 
“up and doing.” How our hearts warmed towards an elo- 
quent vindicator of the Institutions of learning, in one of 
our Southern Legislatures, from the demagogical assaults 
of one who denounced them as designed for the benefit of 
the rich at the expense of the poor. We read the speech 
with deepest pleasure, and think the Coileges of Alabama 
(we believe it was) should present the author with a medal, 
or vote of thanks. Every man whose heart is at all edu- 
cated along with his mind is a blessing to the poor around 
him; their truest friend and safest counsellor. We bid all 


the friends of Learning God speed. For Virginia, we hope 
the day is near when a moral and intellectual atmosphere 
will be spread through her whole extent as pure and invigo- 
rating as the air that fans the blue summits of her moun- 
tains. 


power to bestow them, may squander the rewards due to 
Excellence. Far beyond all this is the consideration due 
to the Man, who, left free to the untrammelled tendencies 
of Society, makes for himself a just claim to what he can 
never obtain as a mere gracious boon. Who has ever 
heard of the Learning of Prince Albert? Princes may be 
and have been eminently learned. If so, honor them for 
it, though they are Princes; but not because they are 
Princes, or the spouses of Queens. Mr. Everett, by the 
mere force of ability and learning, drew from strangers, 
prejudiced and inaccessible, this tribute to his genius; and 
the objections and murmurs which he encountered only 
exalt his merits. Still higher do the objections since rais- 
ed and the opinions of the three Eminent Counsel, who 
have pronounced his degree “‘ null and void,” elevate him. 
Let the unsought honor be cancelled; the evidence which 
it furnishes, can never be destroyed. Mr. Everett may 
lose some legal rights or privileges which the degree when 
valid confers; but must ever appear more worthy of the 
distinction than the Prince Consort of a people whose 
laws measure Literary honors and qualifications for office 
by standards purely religious, We do not here vindicate 
dissent, for we do not intend to introduce such topies ; but 
the illustration was too striking not to be adduced to show 
the superiority of intrinsic excellence and self wrought 
Honor, above the dignity of mere station and the favor of 
Queens. 





NaTIonaL INstiTuTE, JoHN Ranpowpn, &c. 


The National Intelligencer of the 27thof Jan. contains a 
deeply interesting and animating account of the progress 
and prospects of the ** National Institute,” at Washington. 
The proceedings of the last meeting are prefaced by some 
beautiful remarks of the Secretary, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Esq., in which he portrays the advantages and glory of 
such an Institution and urges its claims to the patronage 
and aid of the Federal Government. His and Mr. Wood- 
bury’s views place the right and propriety of Congress fos- 
tering it upon high and impregnable grounds. The Institute, 
though so young, has accomplished a vast deal and is al- 





ready attracting the attention of the lcarned at home and 
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abroad. It can not compare as yet with similar foundations 
in Europe; but with the liberal aid of an Enlightened Go- 
vernment, it may ere long rank with the noblest Literary and 


Scientific Establishments of any country. The British 


Association has expended since its establishment £83,000, 
about $410,000 in Scientific investigations. A meeting of 
the learned in this Country will be held in April next, in 
Washington, under the auspices of the National Institute. 
The Association of American Geologists and Naturalists 
and other Scientific and Literary bodies will attend; and 
an address will be delivered by Hon. Senator Walker. It 
will be a noble gathering, we trust, worthy of the cause and 
the occasion. Hon. John Quincy Adams has consented to 
deliver the annual address before the Institute. * * * * 
The Biography and speeches of John Randolph of Roa- 
noke of which we have spoken, by a fellow congressman 
from New-York, will soon be published by William Ro- 
binson of New-York. We trust that the Work will be- 
come the subject. The Virginian who is engaged in a sitni- 
lar task will have an opportunity of learning and supplying 
the congressman’s defects. Jacob Harvey of New-York 
has been entertaining the readers of the New Mirror with 
some lively and graphic sketches of the distinguished 
Orator. In portraying some of his eccentricities, some have 
thought that Mr. Harvey presented him in too unamiable 
alight. Certainly the writer had no such intention. The 
friend and companion of Mr. Randolph, he had an oppor- 
tunity of studying his character, and noting his thoughts ; 
and he reveres his memory too much to make the Jeast as- 
sault upon it, directly or indirectly. A friend requests us 
to unite in a-call for a just and suitable memoir of Mr. 
Randolph. We hope that the works in progress will meet 
his wishes. Many private papers have been furnished by Mr. 
R.’s relatives to the Virginia Editor, whose work, therefore, 
will be full and authentic. We are requested to solicit in- 
formation and materials for the “‘Memoir” from any who 
may be able and willing to furnish them. All communica- 
tions on the subject can be addressed to the Editor of the 
Messenger. * * * * A letter from the West informs us, 
that the Harpers will soon issue a new novel, exhibiting 
true pictures of the manners and condition of early Wes- 
tern Society, entitled “ Young Kate.” 

The author was formerly of Virginia and is a gentleman 
of taste and talent. 





CuaeaP PUBLICATIONS. 


It does not seem to have occurred to any one actually to 
doubt the cheapness of much that comes to us under this 
ad captandum garb. It has long been an established fact, 
that the lowest priced is not always the cheapest ; and much 
that goes about with the sweet name of “ Cheap Litera- 
ture” would be excessively dear if a high bounty were at- 
tached to it. How many, to save a little money, have 
bought demoralization, licentiousness and falsehood ; have 
encouraged speculations and extortions that they are wont 
severely to condemn. To all such we commend the fol- 
lowing pointed extract from the Long Island Star, Edited 
by Wm. Oland Bourne, a contributor to the Messenger. 

“ The great law of nature, which requires an equality of 
interest, cannot be violated with less impunity than any 
other law, and, if it be, its penalty will come along with it. 
The commercial spirit, as we have termed it, effects this, 
and brings with its operations a fearful penalty. 

“The demand for cheap books—the competition in fur- 
nishing cheap—cheaper—cheapest—is effected at the cost 
of an amount of evil which is more than equal to the ad- 
vantages which ensue. A steamer arrives—two or three 
publishers receive a copy of a new work—the commercial 
spirit impels them to seize the moment for its publication, 
and the low price at which it is sold obliges them to give 
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low wages ; yet the necessity of laying it before the public 
on the instant, requires Sabbath-labor, night-labor, and in- 
jury to the mind, morals and health of a hundred men and 
boys, and young women, who are obliged to ply their fin- 
gers unremittingly in folding and stitching an edition of a 
work which runs through from fifteen to forty thousand co- 
pies from asingle press. This out of the way, read, thrown 
aside, the appetite makes its demand again, and is again 
satisied—and while the public are reading what they call 
CHEAP LITERATURE, if its price was footed up in Sab- 
baths violated, the consequent moral injury, the pain and 
unceasing toil, the wearing out, the miserable compensa- 
tion the laborers earn, the social unhappiness and evils, 
and deprivation of all that makes a moral creature comfor- 
table and happy—they would think that after all ‘ it costs 
a3 muchas it comes to!’ and yet * the people do not think 

“ When these results are seen, and young men are obliged 
to resort to unlawful means of procuring subsistence, and 
young women are obliged to sacrifice their honor, is there 
not a greater price paid for the cheapness, than if the means 
of useful, happy and dignified labor were meted out to them.” 

But there is a still more direct view of the question. 
The republication of many standard works neatly bound, 
was done very cheaply before the era of “Cheap: Litera- 
ture” commenced. Since then, however, those works have 
been thrown off in numbers, unbound, often from stereo- 
type plates, at very little cust. These, no doubt, consti- 
tute the most wholesome portion of the so called Cheap 
Literature ; and the mere fever of the thing has given 
them a most extensive circulation. But in many cases, 
the entire number costs as much, or more, im proportion, 
than the older issues. They must be bound for preserva- 
tion, and even for convenient use. Many numbers are lost, 
or injured, and must be replaced ; a loss, to which those at 
a distance from the binder are particularly exposed. In 
proportion, too, the binding is more expensive, than when 
it is done by the regular publisher. In this way, many 
have paid more for works in No.’s, than they could have 
bought the same editions for, in handsome form, from the 
book stores. Directly and indirectly, morally and eco- 
nomically, we do sincerely doubt, and in a great degree 
totally deny, the benefits and cheapness of Cuea? PuBiica- 
TIONS.” 
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MEXICO AS IT WAS, AND ASIT Is. By Brantz Maver, 
late U. S. Secretary of Legation to that country. New 
York, 1844. J. Winchester, 8 vo. pp. 360. 


We have scarcely time, at this moment, to do more than 
call the attention of our readers to the very interesting and 
valuable work before us. At afuture day, we promise them 
and ourselves, the pleasure of dwelling more at large upon 
its contents, in connexion with the other important publi- 
cations, relating to Mexican life and history, which have 
recently issued from the press. 

The Republic of Mexico has been, as our readers wel] 
know, any thing but a favorite, of late years, with the good 
people of this country. The Texas question and some 
other matters of unadjusted difficulty have not left our 
judgments in that state of perfect equilibrium, which im- 
partiality demands. We have heard but one side of the 
story, and have believed it to be true, because the other 
side has not reached us. In this state of our minds, it is 
particularly important that we should call to our aid the 
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testimony of intelligent and impartial witnesses. If it is 
worth while to know any thing of our sister nation and 
neighbor, it is certainly worth while to know the truth. It 
is, moreover, especially important, that, at the present mo- 
ment, we should possess ourselves, fully, of all possible, 
accurate information, in relation to a country, whose re- 
volied province, not less than herself, is intimately asso- 
ciated with one of the most important political measures, 
in which the interests of the South has ever been at stake. 
We refer, of course, to the annexation of Texas to the 
Union, and the increase of the influence of Great Britain 
in Mexico herself. Every item of information, political, 
social or statistical, which goes to enlighten our citizens, 
as to the real character, power, resources and tendencies 
of the people, whose action may so deeply involve our 
whole Southern population, should be deemed an actual, 
beneficial service rendered to our country. 

It is with a view to this, even more than to the admira- 
ble entertainment which is afforded every where, by the 
graphic pages of Mr. Mayer, that we commend his book 
to the especial perusal of our readers. Mr. M. has long 
been known as a graceful and accomplished writer, whose 
taste has been refined by travel and cultivation, while 
his previous opportunities of enlarged observation have 
rendered his means of comparison and accurate judg- 
ment particularly extensive. Introduced, by his perso- 
nal character and official position, into the most distin- 
guished circles of Mexican refinement and intelligence, he 
has been enabled to do that justice to the real worth of the 
nation, which no traveller, with similar advantages, has 
ever rendered. ‘The external peculiarities of the Mexican 
people—as well as their in-door life—their amusements, 
polities, religious ceremonials and observances, are sketch- 
ed with all the skill, which a keen eye, an enlightened 
taste, unfailing humor and a graphic pen, have enabled him 
to exercise. For the beauties of nature, so prodigally 
scattered over the whole surface of the Republic, Mr. 
Mayer has displayed equal fondness—having preserved 
many of them by his pencil, for the admiration of his read- 
er*, and having warmed his eloquent descriptions, with the 
inspiration of both poet and painter. Sufficiently an anti- 
quarian to find pleasure among the ruins of a mighty but 
departed civilization, he has likewise, with commendable 
and accurate industry, delineated a large number of the 
principal Indian monuments which will be found among 
the numerous illustrations of his volume. Those of our 
readers who have directed their attention to this subject, 
as treated in the elaborate history of Mr. Prescott, will 
find the plates and descriptions of Mr. Mayer to afford a 
most interesting accompaniment to their investigations. 
The latter part of the work is confined to historical, politi- 

cal and statistical history. Mr. Mayer appears to have 
labored zealously in the collection and collation of the 
mass of facts, which he has given, for the first time, to the 
world—and he has presented an accumulation of materials 
which, together with his profound and able reflections, the 
statesmen of our country will find of no small importance 
in the formation of sound conclusions, upon our future 
political bearing towards Mexico. 

What has gratified us as much as anything in Mr. Mayer's 
book, is the total absence of that carping and censorious 
spirit, which is apt to accompany travellers from prospe- 
rows and highly cultivated nations, to those of bumbler po- 
sition. Racy asis his narrative throughout—redolent of 
wit and gayety, and sparkling and amusing incident—we 
no where find that truth has yielded to the love of carica- 
ture—or that the ambition to be brilliant has weakened 
the control of kind and liberal feelings. To us, this is by 
no means the smallest recommendation that a literary tra- 





clearly, as in the work before us, that reliance can be 
placed on what is stated as fact, and that attention is due 
to what is given as deduction. How few the books of mo- 
dern travels are, of which this much can be said—let the 
experience of our own travel-ridden people teach them. 
But, in conclusion, we commend Mr. Mayer again to our 
readers. We have given them our reasons for so doing, 
and we are the more happy to have been able to go so far, 
inasmuch as Mr. M. is a native and citizen of Baltimore, 
and may fairly be claimed, so far as talent can be sectional, 
as an ornament to the community of the South. 





Martin CuvuzziewitT, by Charles Dickens, Esq. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York; Lea and Blanchard, Phi- 
ladelphia; Drinker and Morris, Richmond, Va. 


What has become of “Charles Dickens, Esq.?” We 
scarcely ever hear a word of him now. But it is a pity 
that he should be entirely forgotten and we come generously 
to snatch his name from oblivion. We have not, as yet, 
been induced to take any farther notice of Chuzzlewit, 
than to publish its funny title, and to,brand the infamous 
plagiarism of which Dickens was guilty towards Joseph C. 
Neal of Philadelphia. Our reason for passing bim by was 
to show the contempt we feel, and to pursue the course of 
indifference which a just pride should suggest. On this 
subject the last North American Review has the following 
very appropriate remarks. “ The folly we yearly practise, 
of flying into a passion, with some inferior English writer, 
who caricatures our faults, and tells dull jokes about his 
tour through the land, has only the effect to exalt an insig- 
nificant scribbler into notoriety, and give a nominal value 
to his recorded impertinence. If the mind and heart of the 
country had its due expression ; if its life had taken form 
in a literature worthy of itself, we should pay little regard 
to the childish tattle of the pert coxcomb, who was discon- 
tented with our taverns, or the execrations of some bluff 
sea-captain who was shocked with our manners.” *****# 
“If Bishop Berkeley, when he visited Malebranche, had 
paid exclusive attention to the habitation, raiment and man- 
ners of the man, and neglected the conversation of the me- 
taphysician, and, when he returned to England, had enter- 
tained Pope, Swift, Gay and Arbuthnot with satirical de- 
scriptions of the ‘complement extern’ of his eccentric host, 
he would have acted just as wisely as many an English 
tourist, with whose malicious pleasantry on our habits of 
chewing, spitting and eating, we are silly enough to quarrel. 
To the United States, in reference to the pop-gun shots of 
foreign tourists, might be addressed the warning which 
Peter Plymley thundered against Bonaparte, in reference 
to the Anti-Jacobin jests of Canning: Tremble, oh! thou 
land of many spitters and voters, ‘for a pleasant man has 
come out against thee, and thou shalt be laid low by a joker 
of jokes, and he shall talk his pleasant talk to thee, and 
thou shalt be no more !’” 

The opinions of Americans as to Dickens’ last effort is 
unanimous and requires no expression from us. We have, 
indeed, a right to complain that he does us injustice in not 
exhibiting that talent and genius in his caricatures, for 
which we had given him credit. Any critique from ua would 
not orily be superfluous but would appear to proceed from 
national pique. As this motive can not be ascribed to his 
own countrymen and that he may not be entirely forgotten, 
this side the Atlantic, we have concluded to give our read- 
ers, the following critique from the December No. of the 
Westminster Review ; a work which might be expected 
above all others to deal kindly with the author. 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” says the Reviewer, “is a ‘ failure’ 
compared with the former tales of Charles Dickens. We 





veller can bring. It proves good sense, not less than right- 


feeling, and it convinces us, whenever we see its existence 





should scarcely say that ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ displays no 
originality of talent; but the whole novel, as far as it has 
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yet proceeded, is founded upon a mistake,—the mistake of 
supposing that a tale can be perfectly successful without 
the impersonation of a single character worthy of, or capa- 
ble of exciting the reader’s sympathy. In ‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit’ we are introduced to a world of knaves and fools, 
destitute of any one quality that could command respect. 
The best of them, Tom Pinch, excites only contempt or 
compassion for the mental imbecility which renders. him 
the blind dupe of a hypocrite. Mark Tapley, a reminis- 
cence of Sam Wellerin ‘ Pickwick,’ and of Brother Jack in 
Swift’s * Tale of a Tub,’—one who courts misery for the 
merit of braving it, and of showing that under the most ad- 
verse circumstances he can be jolly when other people are 
sad, is too unreal a conception for serious interest. The 
heroine is a young lady who has nothing to say except afew 
words at parting with her lover, whom she meets clandes- 
tinely by assignation in St. James’ Park : and that lover is 
an egotist,and a greenhorn. Martin Chuzzlewit, the elder, 
is the old gentleman of the melodrama, rich, obstinate, and 
suspicious ; and the rest of the personages described, the 
Jonases—the Todgerses—Tiggs—the boy—the undertaker, 
and the nurses, are all of the lowest school of coarse cockney 
vulgarity. We may admit that some of these characters, 
although overdrawn, might serve as foils to happier delinea- 
tions ; but the picture has no relief. It has all the dark 
shades of Rembrandt without a touch of light; we contem- 
plate human nature in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ only under an 
aspect which inspires loathing, and we can scarcely believe 
that we are reading the work of a writer once remarkable 
for a keen perception of the poetry of human life ; one who 
had shown us God’s image reflected back from the haunts 
of poverty, and to whom belongs the rare merit of such 
creations as Little Nell, Dolly Varden, Dick Nubbles, 
Miss La Creevy, and those scarcely less-to-be-forgotten 
favorites of the public, Richard Swiveller and the Mar- 
chioness. 

“* But perhaps the greatest fault of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ is an 
unjust and ungenerous attack upon the people of the United 
States, in the shape of a broad and bitter caricature. That 
a vast continent like America, somewhat twice the extent 
of Europe, should contain in its maritime cities a body of 
slanderers and swindlers is not very strange : were none to 
be found there, considering how many have been sent from our 
own shores, the fact would be much more extraordinary ; but 
strange it is and new and unaccountable, that such an ob- 
server as Mr. Dickens, travelling from Dan to Beersheba, 
should find all barren of goodness, and discover no other 
facts worth signalizing in a country, the rapid growth of 
which is without a parallel, than the knaveries of land-job- 
bers, and the abuses of a press conducted often by English 
editors. 

“What a false idea of American shrewdness and saga- 
city as shown in their choice of eligible sites for new town- 
ships, one of which, in twenty years from the time of its 
foundation, (Cincinnati,) contained a population of thirty 
thousand inhabitants, is given by Mr. Dickens, in his de- 
scription of a new settlement in a swamp, which its land- 
sharking originators had denominated Eden! 

“ But a more serious fault in the work is the ungrateful 
return (for ungrateful it must appear in the eyes of every 
American) for the enthusiastic reception Mr. Dickens met 
with in the United States,—in an extravagant satire of their 
lion-hunting propensities. Martin, with no other recom- 
mendation than that of being a dupe, who, with the uncon- 
sciousness of a Peter Simple, is about to bury himself in a 
spot from which no one had returned alive, has his levée 
thronged from curiosity by the whole population from morn- 

ing till night. We wonder it did not occur to Mr. Dickens 
that this satire might tell against himself. Was he only a Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit to the people of America, when they crowded to 
do him homage? But in truth his claims to the distinction 








were of a higher character, and it might have occurred to 
Mr. Dickens that the universal recognition of those claims 
was a fact not less honorable to the Americans than to him- 
self. The universality of his reputation in the United States 
said something for an universality of education of which he 
would in vain look for similar evidence nearer home. In what 
part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, would Mr. 
Dickens count an equal number of readers and admirers, 
relatively to the whole population, than he found in every 
city, town, and village of the United States? We are 
sorry Mr. Dickens has adopted this course; for it rarely 
under any circumstances, and in his case least of all, is ex- 
pedient for an author to seek materials for satire in other 
countries than his own. The good sought to be effected by 
it commonly fails, for even when the satire is perfectly just, 
it is received as only the offspring of national antipathies, 
which it never fails to increase; and we are not surprised 
to see from,the American Journals that Mr. Dickens’ at- 
tacks are treated as the mere ebullition of spleen conse- 
quent upon his want of success in obtaining an International 
Law of copyright: his present writings. will certainly not 
promote that very desirable and important object. We 
make these remarks more in sorrow than in anger—sorrow 
that they appear to us needed ; but we really have felt angry 
at our monthly disappointments of pleasure from Mr. Dickens’ 
last publication. We trust the source of much former grati- 
fication is not yet exhausted.” 

We were present at the supper, which Diekens was 
teased into accepting in Richmond. The worthy President 
on that occasion took leave, as he was so much older, to 
warn Boz against reelining upon his laurels. Dickens re- 
plied in a feeling speech, assured us that he would re- 
member the caution and that the admiration of Americans 
would be his stimulus. He has not, properly speaking, 
reclined upon his laurels; but his course has been even 
more fatal to his reputation. His charm is gone. His 
pictures of pure and humble life, of virtuous hearts will 
lack the glow of sincerity and lose all their former attrac- 
tion, for his own heart is wrong. 





Persona Recoitiections. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
pp. 357, 8 vo. 


Tue Wroncs or Woman. The Little Pin Headers, 
by the same, pp. 115,12 mo. John S, Taylor & Co., 
New-York. Joseph Gill, Richmond. 

Personal Recollection is an interesting autobiography of 
its remarkable authoress. At the solicitation of her friends, 
and to prevent falling into unjust bands hereafter, she de- 
tails her own history. We certainly do not admire mock 
modesty, and have more faith, than most persons, in one’s 
capacity to know and jodge himself; but a contempt for 
mock modesty may run into unnecessary boldness and, ag 
least indirect, glorification. Charlotte Elizabeth, however, 
is so open in the matter and writes so fluently and inde- 
pendently, that the reader will not feel very harshly towards 
her, though he may think the autobiography of a living 
writer rather out of the way. She has opinions of herown 
and dares maintain them. Indeed she often writes not only 
like a man; but like one engaged in Public affairs. She 
says herself, that her writings have been objected to as too 
political; but that this could not have been otherwise from 
the discussions she so often heard in her father’s house, by 
many eminent men, and among whom was the celebrated 
Doctor Parr. The manner in which she was allowed to 
mingle in their society ; and the interest she took in their 
conversations must have tended to invigorate and stimulate 
her mind. She sometimes indulges in considerable aspe- 
rity of language; indeed her expressions are generally 








strong. She denounves O’Connel as a murderer of the 
Irish, and says she was so disgusted with him, the only 
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time she ever saw him, that she withdrew from all connec- 
tion with the anti-slavery association of which he was a 
member. Still she exhibits the intensest devotion to Ire- 
land, which her letters from Ireland also evince. 

At another time she says she “ had been learning to prize 
her native land in a disgusting region of all that is most 
directly opposed to liberty, civil or religious ; to honorable 
feeling, just conduct, honest principle, or practical decency. 
In short, she had been in Portugal.” Her recollections are 
vivid and graphically described. She is a bold and an en- 
thusiastic writer and has done good; but, as a woman, we 
can not make her a favorite. We certainly admire her 
patriotism, her zeal and her absorbing nationality. 

As to the other litthe work, we can not see why it 
should be styled particularly “‘The Wrongs of Woman.” 
Little Joe excites our sympathies even more than his de- 
voted sister; and men and boys are as much oppressed and 
exhausted by Factory employments as women and girls. 
The unkind step-mother of the principal “ little pin headers” 
introduced drove her husband from his home; and this and 
other incidents remind us strongly of the wrongs of man. 
Still it presents some vivid and true pictures of the merci- 
less exactions and oppressions practiced under the manu- 
facturing system of England. But the whole is not as for- 
cible as her own Helen Fleetwood nor as some papers 
founded on the same facts and disclosures that have ap- 
peared in the Messenger. England, with oppressed, starv- 
ing and murdered HEATHEN children in her own bosom, 
heeds not their groans, nor the appeals of the philanthropists ; 
but stretches out her powerful hand to enlighten China, to 
Christianise and guard India and to liberate the contented, 
because well fed, well treated and, compared with many of 

_her own operatives, the well instructed, negroes of the United 
States. How animating the contrast in our own Factories! 
Where in all England is there a “ Lowell Offering.” This 
we suppose might appropriately be styled ‘the RIGHTS of 
woman.” 





Harper’s ILtuminaTep AND New Pictoriat BIBLE. 
No.1. New-York, 1844. 


Drinker and Morris have sent us the Ist No. of this 
Work. Its Splendor and Beauty filled us with admiration, 
and we thought the highest credit due to the enterprise and 
taste of the Publishers. We have since seena sort of pro- 
test against the publication, by some clergymen of New 
Jersey, who not only object to the principle of illustrating 
the Inspired Volume ; but pronounce many of the illustra- 
tions to be obscene. The fine arts can not be better em- 
ployed than in illustrating and impressing the Word of God. 
The nature and wants of the human mind render this highly 
beneficial ; whilst the cultivated taste and the sense of the 
beautiful are gratified by the representations. There can 
be no doubt, then, as to the propriety and advantage of the 
plan of this costly Work ; but all depends upon the execu- 
tion, the purity, the appropriateness and expressiveness of 
the artist’s designs. Without proof to the contrary, we 
strongly incline towards the Work ; from the known princi- 
ples and habits of the publishers. It is certainly a disad- 
vantage attendant upon serial publications that one may, in 
their progress, hecome dissatisfied. The only security is 
the character of the publishers; and we feel disposed to 
rely upon that of Harper and Brothers and Mr. Chapman, 
who would not forfeit the reputation they now enjoy, by 
offending against modesty. There will inevitably be blem- 
ishes in the work. In the No. before us we would like to 
change some of the illustrations, which are badly chosen 
and worse executed. But we do not doubt, that its merits 
will far outweigh its defects and it will stand a monument 
of American skill, taste and liberality. The entire Work 
will contain sixteen hundred historical engravings; more 
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than fourteen hundred of which are from original designs 
by J. G. Chapman, the author of the National painting at 
Washington, the Baptism of Pochabontas, and an artist of 
some celebrity. The illuminations are brilliant and Mr, 
Adams, the Engraver, has displayed great proficiency in 
his beautiful art. The whole will be completed in about 
fifty No.’s at twenty-five cents each. 





D’ Ausicne’s History or THE RerormaTion. Abridg- 
ed by the Rev. Edward Dalton. Second American Edi- 
tion. New York, John S. Taylor & Co., 1843. Joseph 
Gill, Richmond. 


The original work of D’ Aubigné is among the most in- 
teresting of modern times. Its subject is the most impor- 
tant, his characters the most remarkable and conspicuous 
and the execution in many respects inimitable. It pos- 
sesses a great deal of Dramatic power; and contains much 
of the most curious and engaging biography in thé world. 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, Erasmus, Spalatin, Myco- 
nius and a number of others possess uncommon interest. 
We have been engaged, at intervals, in reading the entire 
work ; but absorbing as it generally is, its length is appal- 
ling to many readers, and some of its disquisitions, however 
important to the theologian and controversalist, are certainly 
tedious. The narrative itself is often exceedingly prolix ; 
and the repetitions numerous and useless. All these fanlts 
appeal in. favor of an abridgement. The one before us 
seems to be designed for youth, whose tastes and capacity 
might neither induce nor enable them to wade through the 
Extended History. Mr. Dalton has, as far as possible, re- 
tained the language of the author, thereby preserving, in 
some degree, the qualities of style and enthusiasm which 
lend such charms to the original. Every one should ex- 
amine the History of the Great Reformation ; and laying 
aside its Sectarian tendencies, no one presents it in more 
attractive form than D’ Aubigné. 





IRELAND. Dublin, the Shannon, Limerick, Cork and the 
Kilkenny Races, the Round Towers, the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, the County of Wicklow, O’Connel and the Re- 
peal Association ; Belfast and the Giant’s Causeway. By 
J. G. Kohl, New-York. Harper & Brothers; Drinker 
and Morris, Richmond, 1844. pp. 115, 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1837. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
John S. Taylor, New-York, 1843. Joseph Gill, Rich- 
mond. 


Tue Dusitn University Macazine. Leonard Scott, 
& Co., New-York. Joseph Gill, Richmond. 


No country surpasses Ireland in Historic and Intellectual 
interest. Her deeds and her eminent Poets, Philosophers 
and Orators have embalmed her forever. Whatever may 
befal her and however long it may continue, there is a vi- 
tality in her associations that can not be destroyed; but 
will, like the seed buried three thousand years with the 
mummy, spring up and flourish. We do not, as at present 
informed, anticipate any immediate benefit from the agita- 
tion of Repeal in Ireland; but the Emerald Isle will be 
brought prominently before the world—Her associations 
will be rekindled; Her History read; Her territory ex- 
plored. In this way the vast centralising tendency towards 
England will be checked, and more of nationality be im- 
parted to her. How long has England shorn Ireland of all 
her glory, claiming and enjoying the splendor of all her ge- 
nius, besides exhausting her substance and expending her 
resources! The English majority must first have their sen- 
timents gradually changed towards Ireland, before she can 
derive any of those benefits, which are hoped for in vain 
from an immediate repeal of the Union. Ireland should 
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have a powerful Literary Organ; one that could force its 
Irish principles into England. Such a work would widely 
circulate in this Country. The republication of the Dublin 
University Magazine is to be suspended. We are not sorry 
for it. Itis not very able and it is not Irish enough in 
its tone to render the Country the service it needs. Char- 
Jotte Elizabeth well says, ‘* when Englishmen learn to view 
Ireland as she is, the first great step will be achieved to- 
wards making her what she ought to be.” 





Tue Nort AMERICAN Review, for January, 1844. 


This able Review makes a bold and admirable entrance 
upon a new year. The first articie is upon Griswold’s 
Poets and Poetry of America. He uses Mr. Griswold fairly 
and kindly, for his excessive amiability and charity in ad- 
mitting so many writers amongst the poets of America and 
giving such numerous evidences of their claims. Whena 
Compiler or Editor undertakes to discriminate, he should 
be required to do so; and his judgments are fair subject of 
criticism. It is impossible to deduce what was the standard 
of admission to the Grand Entrée. But for the absence of 
some names, we might infer it was the fact of having scrib- 
bled some verses in America. Even then, would not one 
or two specimens have sufficed for some who are honored 
with pages? Asa Collection of American Poetry it is too 
limited and exclusive as to authors and productions; as a 


which should enable us to propose to young girls the career 
of teachers, without presenting to their minds the idea of 
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becoming mothers. What could be better imagined than to 


engage them in teaching the children of the poor? ‘I'he per- 


spective of instruction, either in teaching one’s self, or in 
overlooking those so employed, is perhaps’ the most favor- 
able of any to the acquisition of solid information. It 
obliges the individual, to comprehend principles which are 
too often neglected in the education of women, The - 
different degrees of advancement in young girls will be 
found to correspond with the kinds of instruction they may 
be expected to bestow. They may choose elementary 
books, translate them from other langnages if necessary, 
and prepare useful reagling of every kind.” 

The various humane and charitable institutions would 
afford an excellent opportunity, for carrying out this princi- 
ple. It is very obvious that important movements in pub- 
lie sentiment are taking place in favor of woman, Her 
position in the more civilized nations, is as high as needs 
be ; for she commands and sways. But seeing that her 
position is thus elevated and her power thus controlling, 
it becomes our duty, pride and interest, to consider how 
she may best be fitted to adorn her station and to wield for 
good her towering influence. As long as the guiding prin- 
ciple, of confining her to the private circle is adhered to, 
we will rejoice at the efforts to elevate her in purity and 
knowledge. . Our authoress does adhere to this, and opens 








Selection, which it was intended to be, it lacks discrimina- 
tion. The labors and difficulties of the work, however, 
must have been very great ; and wé are exceedingly obliged 
for a book which puts at our disposal a great deal of whose 
existence we would otherwise have been ignorant. 

The Reviewer despatches Judge Haliburton of Nova 
Scotia, somewhat to our taste. The Judge is probably 
worthy of his notice ; but “ The Attaché” and “ Change for 
American notes” certainly are not. Who would deal with 
coin small enough to change Dickens’ “notes?” Weshould 
have to borrow from the Savages some of their worthless 
representatives of value and subdivide them infinitesimally. 

The Review of Prescott’s Mexico is labored; but in- 
teresting. It justly extols the splendid work; but wants 
arrangement ; and for the space it occupies gives too little 
information about the Conquest. You know all about the 
book ; but not about its absorbing subject. This may have 
proceeded partly from the recent appearance of the article 
on Cortés’ Despatches. The other articles we can not now 
specify—The one on State debts is very seasonable. 





Tue Srupy or tHe Lire or Woman. By Madame 
Necker De Saussure, of Geneva. Translated from the 
French. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1844. Drinker 
& Morris, Richmond. pp. 288, 8vo. 


This interesting work is after the order of “ the Educa- 
tion of Mothers,” to which the authoress refers, with meri- 
ted praise. But the present work goes a step farther, and 
presents a novel idea in educating those who may not be 
mothers. There is much philosophy as well as philan- 
thropy in the suggestions. .- 

* The business of teaching is adapted to women, and were 
it not for the immense inconvenience and danger of exci- 
ting expectations that might never be fulfilled, it would be 
in preparing them to be mothers, that we should, best suc- 
ceed in forming their characters and their minds. Morali- 


ty, intelligence, sensibility, all the faculties would be de- 
veloped under the auspices of-this hope ; but who would 
dare to brave the dreadful grief caused by the feeling of 
having failed in the object of life, that grief which in mar- 
ried women without children, is carried sometimes to.a de- 
plorable excess? That would then be a happy discovery 


a rich mine of thought and suggestion, tending to the im- 
provement and blessing of every stage of existence. The 


i work is exceedingly systematic, and combines the most 


beautiful and sweeping generalization with the commonest 
details of domestic concern. And then the spirit of true 
religion sanctifies its philosophy, and breathes its perfume 
over every pagé. .We would recommend to mothers and 
trainers of girls to bind it up with “The Education of 
Mothers,” and to use them as a manual. 


REMARKS ON THE FRENCH Revotution. By Henry 
Lord Brougham, F. R.S. Member of the National In- 
stitute of France, and of the Royal Academy of Naples. 
Containing the concluding Series of Statesmen who 
flourished in the time of George I[l. Philadelphia, Lea 
and Blanchard. Drinker and Morris, Richmond. 


The French Revolution has engaged the pens of some 
of England’s greatest Statesmen, from Burke to. Lord 
Brougham. In the present day, the writers who have taken 
it in hand, might be supposed to have exhausted the subject ; 
but it will ever continue to be most fruitful and to give rise 
to the greatest extremes of opinion and deduction. An 
Englishman elevated by Majesty, to the titles of the realm, 
must be liberalised indeed, to think even soberly of this 
grand melodrama. As a general rule, we think it will ap- 
pear, that those who have been elevated to rank, in England, 
from comparative obscurity, have been tories, and especially 
will this be shown by the History of the Lord Chancellors. 
We observe that such a Work is now in progress from a 
very distinguished source. Lord Brougham may not always 
have been very consistent ; but now, he is decidedly liberal 
and enlightened in his principles. This appears conspicu- 
ously in the merited castigation he has given Lord Lyden- 
ham, in the work before us. Lord S., Governor General 
of Canada, where he had full opportunity of imbibing pre- 
judices and none of correcting them, was pleased to write 
some letters to England, betraying as great ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness, as malignity. Among other things, he 
pronoulices our Political System a ‘ bubble,” which he 
hopes to see burst and does not think he will have to live 
very long todo so. He seems rather to exult at the idea of 
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a war between us and England; for the “ blacks” would 
soon ravage the Southern States and Canada and Nova 
Scotia could easily flog the North. How chaste, humane 
and honorable! How justly Lord Brougham gives him the 
lash; and how well he shows us that we need never regard 
auch ebullitions of venom and prejudice. Such thoughts are 
not those of the Liberal minded English; and those who 
can at all appreciate our conclusive answers to the slanders 
heaped upon us, are also themselves prepared to make our 
defence. The volume also contains a sketch of Thomas 
Jefferson. These sketches are among the most entertain- 
ing and instructive productions of the times. 





INTROITS; OR, ANTE-ComMUNION ‘Psavms, for the Sun- 
days and Holy-days throughout the year. 


Introibo ad altare Det; 
—— ad Devo, qui letificat juventutum meam. 


Philadelphia, Lindsay and Blakeston, 1844. 


In the prayer book, printed in 1549, in the reign of King 
Edward Vith, there were particular psalms appointed to be 
said or sung, whilst the priest was entering the chancel to 
perform the ante-communion service. These psalms were 
appropriated to each Sunday and holy day, and from the 
place they occupied in the Church service, were called 
Introits. This work contains versifications of them. Many 
of them, we can not commend; but others contain all the 
beauty of the psalms, and the sweetness and melody of 
true poetry. What a beautiful image the following lines 
present! 


“ Till at last, in Autumn brown, 
Rich with fruit of Christian worth, 
As some full tree, I bow me down 
To lay my burden on the earth ;— 
Leafless in th® wintry grave, 
Hopeful in thy Spring 


” 


to wave! 


We have marked many places, which struck us as beau- 
tiful; but must forbear to quote them. Such publications 
should be regarded in two aspects, the one Literary, the 
other religious. The Messenger wishes to view them in 
both lights. Religion can never be safely separated from 
any thing, however secular; and especially, should it be 
infused into the Literature, the poetry of a people. It is 
often enforced under the terms morality and virtue. But 
there is no good reason for any such indirection, however 
innocent. If any thing be worth praising and vindicating, 
call it by its proper name and do it boldly. The work be- 
fore us is very neatly printed, and issued and dedicated to 
the Bishop of Maryland. J. W. Randolph has it for sale. 





New MaGaZIngEs. 


We have received a number of a new periodical pub- 
lished at Mobile. It is an Octavo of 48 pages, issued 
monthly at three dollars per annum. 

The Students of the University of North Carolina have 
issued a prospectus of a monthly, to be conducted by them 
and the professors ; on the plan of the Yale Literary and 
the Collegian lately sent forth from our own University. 

We rejoice to see such manifestations of a literary spirit 
beaming forth in the South. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW is published in the City of New 
York, by Laxton and Miles, the agents for the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger. It has just reached its secund volume and is 
edited by an association of Literary gentlemen. It supplies 


a hiatus in our periodical publications, in being issued 
every two months. We often get tired waiting for a quar- 
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terly, and monthlies are necessarily devoted to lighter lite- 
rature. This Review will rank between these two classes 
and partake of the character of both. The Northern jour- 
nals highly commend it. Each No. will contain one hun- 
dred pages octavo; the subscription is three dollars per 
annum, in advance. 





Prescott’s History oF THE Conquest or Mexico, &c, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Drinker & Morris, 
Richmond. 


The second and third volumes of this admirable History 
arrived soon after the issue of our last number. They 
fully,sustain the commendation we then bestowed. As we 
can indulge our disposition to enter somewhat at length 
into the subject, we have little more to add. We hope 
soon to lay before our readers an article worthy of the 
work, from the pen of an excellent writer and ripe Spanish 
scholar. In the notice which he has kindly made of Mr. 
Mayer’s last work, it will be observed that he promises 
soon to take a review of the whole subject connected with 
Mexico. Inthe mean time, let al! who can, read Prescott’s 
History, and their minds will glow with some of that fer- 
vor towards American Literature, which we shall constant- 
ly endeavor to infuse into these pages. 





CounsELs OF THE AGED TO THE YouNG. By A. Alex- 


ander, D. D. 
Sexrr-Epvucation. By Tryon Edwards. 
CHRISTIAN MILITL& VIATICUM; OR THE CHRISTIAN’S 


Pocket CoMPANION. 


A PaTTerRN For SunpDAy Scuoo. Teacuers, &c. By 
J. A. James. 
Tue Way To Sarety. Lectures to Young Men. By 


L. E. Lathrop, D. D. 


These small, but beautiful and useful works, for all 
classes of youth and for manhood also, are published by 
John S. Taylor & Co., New-York, and sold in this City 
by Joseph Gill. They present some of the most important 
subjects that can engage the mind in a most attractive and 
impressive form, and enforced with the eloquence and 
ability of most polished moral writers. 





Tue CompLete CONFECTIONER, PastRy-cooKk AND Ba- 
KER, &c., &c., &c. With additions and alterations, by 
Parkinson, practical confectioner of Chesnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1844. Drinker & 
Morris, Richmond. 


This is the work of which we have already spoken. Par- 
kinson is known to every body who knows Philadelphia 
and this book will enable any one to make all the delicious 
things that have given fame to Parkinson’s. Every house- 
wife should have it. 





Jan. 1844. 


We again welcome this excellent Journal. It is full of 
learned contributions, We observe that the Editors still 
call for aid and we second their appeal. One of the few, 
and about the foremost representative of American Science 
and Arts, never should it suffer for want of proper encou- 
ragement. 


SILLIMAN’s JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTs. 





Tue E1cHTH No. or Hannan More’s Works—now 





complete ; and part of McCulloch’s Gazeteer have been 
received. Harper and Brothers—and Drinker and Morris. 





